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BRINGING THE BALSAM BOUGHS FOR NIGHT-TIME 


CANOE LIFE AND CAMPING IN ONTARIO 
JULIAN A. DIMOCK 
Illustrations by the Author 


UR camp was founded upon a theory, with the theorist as boss and 

Bob and I merely bottle-washers. To be sure, both of us had lived 

in the woods before he was born, but in those days nature study 

and theoretic camping were undeveloped. His seductive tongue 

captivated my imagination and depleted my purse so that I am now the possessor 

of a large assortment of articles, indispensable to the camper in the forest, which 
are somewhat shopworn but otherwise quite new. 
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BOB DISCOVERED A NEED FOR FIREWOOD 


It seems proper to explain here that, although I have camped much, I al- 
ways have been and always will be a tenderfoot. I have n’t the woodcraft that 
finds dry wood in the rain, don’t know on which side of a tree the moss grows, 
and can’t make a fire by rubbing two sticks together. When I wanted to know 
where we were I asked George, our Ojibway guide, and when we needed a fire 
he usually rubbed a match on his breeches. 

For a week we fought the fight and kept the faith of the orthodox camper. 
We showered anathemas upon the man who criminally left a paddle lying on 
the ground, instead of standing it against a tree, that porcupines might not gnaw 
the handle. George had never seen a porcupine in that country, but thought 
that if one should ever come there he would be very likely to gnaw that handle. 

The guy-ropes of the tent had to be fastened with certain knots on rocky 
ground and in quite different fashion when the soil was soft and rooty. As no 
fatal casualties cccurred, I conclude we made no mistake in this direction. The 
wood of the camp-fire was arranged in geometric forms, and hanging a kettle 
was a study in architecture. Our itinerary was calculated with the precision of 
an eclipse, but the omission of such factors as storms and head winds made 
living up to it a strenuous affair involving extra portages and doubled-up packs. 

Our grief was sincere when, at the end of a week, our theorist left us. Bob 
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. turned aside to hide his emotion, and casually kicked over the geometric wood- 
pile. George smiled superiorly as he pressed tobacco in the bowl of his pipe 
and accurately spat at a spurt of flame from a pine knot on the camp-fire. 


ATMOSPHERIC EFFECTS TO PHOTOGRAPH 


We were yet in the track of the tourist, so we folded our tents and turned 
our faces towards the pole star. At last we were in the forest primeval! The 
final sign of civilization was behind us. A portage separated us from the lake 
whose shores had been despoiled by globe-trotters. Before us lay the unbroken 
woods; and the peace of the wilderness possessed me, when my dream was dis- 
pelled by the sound of my own name. I was scarcely even surprised. It had 
happened before. I had been awakened from dreams of solitude in the moun- 
tains of the West and the Everglades of Florida, on the arid plains of Arizona 
and the great lake country of the North. 

a The wildernesses have been reckoned with, and the parlor-car tourist sup- 
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LOOKING FOR FISH BY TORCH-LIGHT 


planted the explorer. That night we camped near our discoverers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howell and their two friends, and talked into the small hours beside their 
camp-fire, closer neighbors in the woods than in the homes that adjoined in the 
distant city. They were campers among ten thousand, who had dispensed with 
guides and were finding their own way, the men paddling and portaging, and 
the girls cooking and making a home of the camp. It was only long afterwards, 
in the city home, that we realized the full value of that night beneath the stars, 
in the store of reminiscence for the lighting-up of the contrasting, but normal, 
environment of the gregarious human animal. 

In the morning we pushed leisurely forward until a rain sent us into camp, 
where it might have confined us for a day if Bob had not discovered the need 
of firewood and sallied forth with oilskins and an axe, while I made a barefoot 
tour in search of trees whose mossy side jibed with the compass. Then the rain 
was intermittent, the rising mists changed with charming atmospheric effects 
which could be best studied from widely separated view-points, until when I took 
an involuntary bath from my canoe it did n’t add much to my wetness. We 
trolled for bass and pickerel, and discovered later how superior is the flavor 
which a fish acquires when it is wrapped in leaves and baked in the ashes. 
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A HUDSON BAY COMPANY POST 
GEORGE COULD COOK TO A TURN 
FOR FAVORING WINDS WE RIGGED A SAIL 
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THE CALL OF THE RAPIDS 
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THERE WERE TROUT TO CATCH 


It was only the rapid approach of the expiration of our transportation and 
the recollection that we came to see canoeing in the rapids that broke up our 
camp and started us anew on our pilgrimage. The course of our canoe down 
a swiftly running river between rocky shores that formed miniature gorges, while 
the current, eddying around seen and unseen boulders which kept our paddles 
busy, sometimes dashed over rapids around which we were compelled to portage 
through the woods. The foliage was taking on the hues of the autumn, and the 
shores of the lakes were brilliant with their colors, which seemed to change from 
hour to hour. While the dominant note was a sombre green, there were masses 
of deep red, brilliant patches of yellow and delicate shades of many colors. The 
hillsides were covered with forests of pine, cedar, tamarack and poplar, while 
in places the sky-line was serrated with giant skeletons of trees, relics of some 
long ago forest fire, which stood silhouetted, often with weird effect, against 
moon-lighted scudding clouds. 

Across these lakes heads are bared and collars opened to the fresh free air 
of the great north wind, that for a thousand miles has swept untrammeled and 
unpolluted to fill our exhilarated lungs and to inspire us with the joy of life. 

Once we got too much of this good thing, and our north wind swooped upon 
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us when half way across a lake, held all hands to the paddles, and then sent 
waves lapping their crests over the gunwales of the canoe, until the chance of 
not reaching the shore seemed to me one of growing importance. 


PACKING TO BREAK CAMP 


We met a few oldest inhabitants, and listened to Hudson Bay Company 
officials’ exploitation of the ancient trading-tricks of this great company. 

The last night of a camping-trip is filled with solemnity. Our tent was 
pitched near a lumber-camp, while another party was within hearing. The 
moon was at its full, and this party joined us beside our last camp-fire. There 
were violin-playing and singing from the lumber-camp, responded to by songs 
from the tourist camps. Late at night, as the music seemed to have nearly died 
out, there was one final inspired song that came of itself and filled the air and 
our hearts: “‘My Country, ’t is of Thee.” 
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WHO OWNS THE NEGATIVE? 


G. E. WOODWARD 


E sometimes wonder if the photographer realizes what a price- 

less possession he has in the negative; if he realizes the possibil- 

ities of expansion of business which hinge on the possession of a 

good, clean negative — the best negative that has ever been made 
of the subject. 

We are inclined to believe that nine photographers out of ten do very little 
business on large work — we mean enlarged portraiture finished by an artist — 
for the simple reason that they make no bid for it. They are content to take 
what comes; and if approached on the subject they say, ‘‘Oh, the agents get all 
that! They come into my town in hordes.” We grant all this is true. But 
why does the photographer let the canvassing agent do this? Why does n’t he 
get this business — or at least the larger portion of it — himself? Who has a 
better right to this business, or who has a better chance to get it? The photog- 
rapher is right on the ground; he has the advantage of a personal acquaintance; 
and, best of all, he owns the negative from which the last photograph was made. 

Now why does n’t he use this negative to advantage? Why stop with an 
orcer for a dozen or two dozen Aristo prints, or platinums? Why not impress 
on every customer who has the wherewith to pay the price the fact that a nice 
portrait of a larger size can be made from this negative, a rich sepia or a dainty 
water-color — “‘an especially good portrait because from a particularly fine 
negative’? Impress upon the subject that you would be glad to make such a 
portrait for him, and it would receive your personal attention and criticism; that 
you would of course expect to receive an equivalent in cash for the portrait, but 
let that be an after-consideration. People pay the price for what they want most; 
and if the desire is created (in a disinterested way of course) by the photographer 
they will pay a price for the large portrait in proportion to the price asked by 
the photographer on his contract work; and they will order this portrait and 
pay the price just the same as they will pay for any other luxury — an Oriental 
rug, a set of books, a beautiful picture or a piece of bric-a-brac — because they 
want it; because the desire has been created by the photographer; because he 
owns the negative. 

Then there is another class —the people of moderate means (and this 
class is by far the larger)—the people who count the cost but are not stingy, who 
pay a fair price for an article which appeals to them. These people of mod- 
erate means are the mainstay of the photographer, for they pay their bills and 
pay them promptly; they are loyal to their friends and devoted to their families. 
A portrait in any medium or any size appeals to them — in some cases the 
larger the better. Now why should the photographer who owns the negative 
allow the itinerant canvasser to come into his town and pick up good business 
in large work right under his nose, and send the pictures a thousand miles away 
to be made? Why does n’t the photographer get this business? Why does n’t 
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ADALINE CAMPBELL BROUGHT TO THE NET 


he? We say he can get it if he will educate his patrons to the fact that he owns 
the negative, and that a better large portrait can be made direct from the original 
negative than can possibly be made from any small picture without the negative. 

An enlarged portrait from a life negative pays the photographer good money 
for handling it, and is a legitimate part of his business. It is not expected that 
a photographer should solicit business from house to house like the canvassing 
agent; but he can let prospective customers know where he is, that he wants 
their order for a large portrait, and that he owns the negative. 

Why should any photographer feel that it is a sacrifice of his professional 
dignity if he appeals for business? Other men appeal for business — manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, architects — why should n’t the photographer? 
Who is the most respected —the dreamy, sad-eyed, dignified photographer 
with an “ideal,” or the photographer who is a business man and lets the peo- 


ple know it? The business man handles large work; he owns the negatives. 
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HOW WILD DEER MAY BE PHOTOGRAPHED 
JOHN BOYD 


OR eighteen years, during my annual hunts, I have carried a camera, 

in hourly expectation of being able to catch the images of our live 

wild deer on the sensitive plate. During that time I have seen several 

hundred deer, but in only a few instances were the conditions favor- 
able for getting a camera-shot at these, the wariest of our game animals. It 
is true that during the months of October and November the deer are more 
alert than at any other period. It is also a fact that the districts I hunted over 
were in the main heavily wooded, and offered fewer opportunities for quick ex- 
posures than a country having a more diversified landscape. 

It was in 1887 that I first succeeded in getting a buck, doe and fawn in 
line with the lens, but they were so far away on the opposite shore of a lake 
that when the plate was developed the figures could only be identified by a 
lively stretch of the imagination and accepting the word of the photographer. 
This first success led me to study the matter thoroughly, and prompted further 
experiments. 

My experiences may be similar to many other enthusiasts with the rifle 
and camera, but nevertheless the knowledge that has been acquired during 
these years may prove profitable to others who are still seeking to picture this 
noble animal on its home heath. 

Eighteen years is a long time to experiment for the chance of making a 
few negatives; but I consider it has been time well spent, inasmuch as it gave 
abundant opportunities for studying out the peculiarities of the deer family, 
and made me better fitted for the task of photographing them when the mo- 
ments came for action. 

I shall not enlarge too much on the habits of the animals, as that would 
be a theme to interest the zoologist, but nevertheless shall have to combine 
for a while the knowledge of the naturalist with the skill of the photographer, 
knowing that what would be a fair distance for observation to the former would 
be utterly useless to the man with the camera. 

How, then, shall we be able to approach these animals in order that we 
can obtain a fair-sized picture of them ? 

I don’t think there is any way of getting up to within photographing dis- 
tance of an able-bodied unwounded deer, notwithstanding all the contrivances 
that have been suggested, such as imitating a cow by two men getting beneath 
a skin of one and walking up to where deer are feeding, utilizing in this way 
the well-known habits of these two species of grazing in amity. The genuine 
cow can do it, we know, for we have seen it often; but when the cleverest imi- 
tators try it the deer find it convenient to seek other pastures. 

The way I recommend is to utilize the crossing-places on river, lake and 
creek; on runways leading to them, as well as those made inland, all of which 
are constantly used by the animals when travelling from place to place,fin much 
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the same way we human beings make a path in winter when going from 
one house to another. No matter how crooked that path may be, or the course 
it follows, all others who have occasion to go between the same points will use 
that track, and its use will continue until it is well defined, and it may finally 
even blossom out into a surveyed road. 

This following of tracks is an instinctive habit with deer, and it is often the 
path that leads to their destruction. 

It matters not at present what reasons they have for doing so, it only re- 
mains for us to take advantage of the facts, and secure by their aid those prized 
negatives we have so long wished for. 

Our first step will be to find out the runways; and if you have a guide who 
has previously learned the trails made by the deer the previous winter you will 
save yourself the necessity of starting up these nimble-footed creatures for the 
purpose of finding out where they run to when alarmed. I have emphasized 
in the preceding clause that we locate the trails made the previous winter, for 
it is an undisputed fact that deer make new runways each winter, while the 
snow is deep, and continue to use these until the next snow falls. 

Having found one, we can profitably spend a day or more selecting a suit- 
able spot for our hiding-place, both in relation to the light and the wind. It 
is better to have two or three that can be used as the wind or light changes. If 
it is found necessary to build a mound or breastwork of stones, logs or brush, 
we should do so without making any noticeable changes in the surroundings, 
and at least a couple of days before we intend to use it. This will give the deer 
a chance to get accustomed to it, for you may rest assured that the night after 
you have changed the landscape by these alterations your work will receive 
a thorough inspection, and a decision will be come to then and there if it is to 
be considered dangerous in the eyes of these dwellers of the forest. You would 
better visit it the following morning, and if you find fresh tracks you can then 
rest happy until the next day, when you must again visit it; and if still newer 
signs are found travelling the runway you can have fair hopes that your plan- 
ning thus far has been a success. 

You are now ready to install yourself and your outfit, and I recommend 
that you get to your stand early and be prepared to stay as long as the light 
is actinic enough for photographing. A word of caution to the camerist: one 
which has often been impressed on the hunter is, not to make any noise; not 
to make a quick move under any circumstances; and keep your eyes slowly 
patrolling the country as it lies before you, for a deer not scenting a danger- 
spot is a spectre that will appear to you when you least expect it, and often at 
a point hitherto thought unlikely. We will now suppose you have sighted one, 
and it is carelessly moving about, nibbling a mouthful here and another there; 
now coming towards you, and again perhaps retracing its steps, or again away 
off to one side of the trail, but surely getting closer, and with the runway as a 
centring-line. Don’t get impatient or excited; you have already seen that your 
camera focus has been set for a certain spot or distance; you have selected the 
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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES A WHITE-TAILED FAWN IN SEPTEMBER 


diaphragm that seems best adapted for the light, the season and the speed you 
have set the shutter for. The holder has been put into its place long before, 
and at an opportune time the slide is removed. There is no telling how that 
deer will act when it reaches the spot you have forcused for, if it ever will come 
to it; so in placing yourself, get as much range as possible for the camera and 
have it free to move as you wish. Set the shutter for 1-50 to 1-100 of a second, 
in case it comes to you on the run, and trust to careful deveiopment to coax 
out the detail should it mean undertiming. 

Again, we will suppose that the deer has kept away from our blind, and 
still feeds about on the adjacent hills, or in the valleys below. We will 
then feel the need of a telephoto lens, and no serious-minded nature photog- 
rapher will be without one of these in his outfit. It is so handy to be able to 
unscrew your regular lens off the front board, screw on the telephoto, add 
your lens and shutter, and have the power to creep up eight-tenths of the dis- 
tance that lies between us and the subject, without moving as much as a foot. 
Of course to work this magnification we have got to have a long draw of bel- 
lows, but nothing more than what is now regularly added to the better class 


of cameras. 
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If in both these ways we fail to secure a picture because the deer did not 
come to us, we must try another plan and see if we can fetch him up to the 
camera. For this we shall need some one to start the animals, and as they will 
undoubtedly come to us at a speed known best to hunters, and not to photog- 


ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES A DWELLER OF THE FOREST 


raphers, we shall have to check them in some way, if we are to get anything 
more of them than a streak. There are several ways of accomplishing it, but 
none better than bleating loudly like a sheep. This must be done at the proper 
moment, and without exposing the person in any way; for if the deer sees a 
human being it will take an instantaneous turnabout and make tracks for the 
next township; but if it hears an unusual noise, and sees nothing, it will stop 
suddenly and look about to discover what made it. This is where the photog- 
rapher gets his chance, and he must not be slow to take advantage of it, as it 
is only momentary. 
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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES A BROWN-TAILED FAWN IN JUNE 


Such are some of the things that are learned by carrying the camera in 
the woods; and if they or a modification of them are put to a test there is little 
doubt but success will crown the efforts of the one who is willing to give them 
a reasonable trial. 

My outfit for the woods consists of a folding 5 x 7 camera with extra long 
bellows; anastigmat lens, and diaphragm shutter working up to 1-150 of a 
second, to which has been fitted a high-power telephoto lens, capable of mag- 
nifying to ten diameters; a threefold tripod, strongly built, with detachable 
head, and tripod screw attached so it cannot be lost; a rubber focusing-cloth, 
with numerous hooks and eyes so it can be securely fastened over and around 
the camera for the protection of it and the plate-holders. There are two finders 
fitted to the camera — one of the regular pattern with hood to screen the light, 
the other a convex glass placed in a rectangular frame so that it can be exam- 
ined from the back when lying down behind the camera waiting for game — 
and a 100-foot length of 3-inch rubber hose which can be attached to the shutter 
and worked from a distance or a tree by means of a large bulb or bicycle-pump. 

The whole of this goes in a leather case, except the tripod, and it also fits 
in a case with outside loops, so that by passing the straps of the camera case 
through it the entire outfit can be slung over the shoulder, leaving the arms 
free for carrying a rifle or any other thing you may have. 

I also take a changing-bag to the woods, but this, with the supply of plates, 
is left in camp, where the unloading and loading of holders is done when neces- 
sary. The changing-bag is made of silesia and ruby and yellow fabric, and need 
not cost more than twenty-five cents, exclusive of the making. 
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Take four yards of silesia, which may cost five cents per yard, and double 
it once, which gives us a piece two yards long by one yard in width; fold this 
again, sewing up one side and top. Cut a hole six inches in diameter, either 
square or round, through two of the thicknesses, so as to make a window; into 
this stitch two pieces of canary or ruby fabric, obtainable at any supply-house, 
and you will have a safe light to work by when completed. Take a strong cord 
and run it around the bottom between the folds, so as to act as a drawing-string. 
This completes the bag, and to use it you have simply to put it over your head, 
after you have gotten your holders, plate-boxes and camel’s-hair brush inside, 
draw the cord, and tie it tightly under your vest, and you will have comfort, 
sufficient light and safety to handle all classes of plates, even under the bright- 
est sun. 

This is my outfit, and I want no better, nor can my experience suggest 
any additions or improvements. With it I have gathered pictures that are 
prized beyond price, and I have only to bring them forth to live over again all 
the trials, perils and pleasures that accompanied the making of each and all 
of them. 


A NOVEL VACATION SOUVENIR 
OSCAR VON ENGELN 


HAPPY time, especially such an one as a summer vacation, counts 

most in the reminiscences of it in later days. We are not long in com- 

ing to know this, and constantly strive to find something to carry 

along back home with us — something which, by its associations, 

shall serve as a suggestion of the past. Truth to tell, however, the souvenirs 

we accumulate are for the most part far from satisfying, and, when purchased 
from shops, are often tawdry. 

Especially difficult is a country vacation in this respect. Photographs sup- 
ply the want in a certain measure, but they fail, in that they preserve only the 
shadow and not the substance. On the other hand, collections such as of pressed 
wild flowers and ferns are difficult to preserve in a form which shall be at once 
attractive and accessible. 

A happy thought, coming while engaged in handling a collection of wild- 
flowers, and suggested in part by the method of mounting them I had adopted, 
resulted in the combination to be described, wherein the trophies of the collector’s 
zeal and the camerist’s art are associated without tawdriness or gaudiness. In 
the fewest possible words, it consisted in arranging on one mount a photograph 
and a flower or leaf, associated, in some way, with the print. Extremely attract- 
ive and decorative effects can be secured by a judicious selection of colors, both 
in mounts and flowers, and by care in arrangement. The illustration will con- 
vey a general idea of the results to be attained. The method is simple and the 
material easy to get. 
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First, the flowers must be gathered in as perfect condition as possible, and 
put in a botanical press before wilting. Such a press consists of heavy blotting 
or carpet papers, cut up in sheets, 11 x 14 inches, and pieces of soft paper of 
the same size. Between these latter papers the specimens are carefully laid, and 
then each specimen placed between two blotting-sheets, after which they are piled 
up, and a weight applied to the whole. I place four or five paving-bricks on 
a board 11 x 14 inches in size, and they make very convenient weights. It is 
important that the specimens be thoroughly dry before being taken from the 
press; if they are not the flower colors will fade. 

The mounts employed are the decorative cover-papers which printers use 
on art catalogues and booklets. These papers are inexpensive and obtainable 
in the greatest variety of shades of brown, green and gray — the best colors for 
photographic mounts — and a number of different textures may also be secured. 
For 5 x 7 prints cut the whole sheets into four 10 x 12 mounts; for smaller prints, 
into 8 x 10 sizes. A full sheet costs from four to six cents. 

Now from your selection choose a mount of harmonious tint, and on it lay 
the print and pressed specimen, placing them so as to secure an artistic effect, 
which you will find quite easy, as in pressing the flowers develop the most subtle 
and decorative of curves. 

Next, thoroughly mix one part of glycerine with nine parts of fish-glue, 
and, having procured a piece of window-glass somewhat larger than your speci- 
mens, spread this adhesive thinly but evenly over the glass. Now place the 
specimens on the glass, taking care that all parts come into light contact with 
the glue, and then lift them carefully and lay them on the mount previously 
selected, in the position determined upon. In most cases they need not be pressed 
into contact, for they seem to adhere lightly and firmly at once. Avoid pulling 
the specimen; if it cannot be laid on all at once, put the tips down first and the 
stem end last. 

There remains only the mounting of the prints. As the mounts are thin 
the paste had better be applied only at the corners, or in a narrow line around 
their edge. This latter method is best accomplished by the use of a piece of 
cardboard one eighth of an inch smaller all around than the print. This piece 
of cardboard should be laid on the back of the print, and the paste may then 
be applied along the edges, the cardboard meanwhile protecting the rest of the 
print. 

A collection of this sort of specimens is always interesting, is easily preserved 
in a paper portfolio, and can readily be shown to friends. Summer and autumn 
flowers are especially adapted to this method of treatment, as they have drier 
and firmer stems and leaves than spring flowers. Individual artistic talent is 
afforded an opportunity for display in decorative lines around the print, or in 
multiple mounting. 

The idea need not be confined to photographs; water-colors lend them- 
selves charmingly to this treatment. In passe-partout they are especially fine 
for wall use in home decoration. 
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THE KALLITYPE PROCESS 
JAMES THOMSON 


ALLITYPE as a method of photographic sun-printing may be said 

to have passed the experimental or doubtful stage. It is the method 

par excellence for the worker of serious purpose to whom the “fatal 

facility” of the gaslight paper has no appeal. Many there are among 
amateurs who sigh for results removed from the common. By printing on media 
of their own sensitizing — paper of quality and texture that is rare — these 
fastidious ones may fulfil their desires. 

As at first worked, kallitype had a most serious defect in the rustiness of 
the deeper shadows following the use of a negative of more than usual contrast. 
This trouble, however, has been eliminated, and the process is now capable of 
results quite the equal of platinotype, to which it is akin, the basis of both being 
ferric oxalate. We find in each the same richness in deposit of metallic particles, 
the same softness and beauty of gradation in half-tone, and the presence of those 
qualities that make the pictorial image more like a wash-drawing than a 
photograph. 

The modifications of the original formulas have been many, and for the 
greater part good, though some are rather involved as regards manipulation. 
For this reason I early sought for a more direct means than was then available 
for the production of prints in pure black and white, and I think I have suc- 
ceeded. My process at least has the merit of cheapness, for the cost is trifling, 
in fact not much in excess of the “blue print.”’ In brief, the process is as fol- 
lows, and, as can be seen, is extremely simple. 

A good paper is coated with the sensitizer, dried by artificial heat of Jow 
temperature, and is then printed under a negative. There is a faint image, much 
as in platinotype, but of a tawny hue. This image is instantly brought to full 
vigor in a bath of weak silver nitrate acidified with citric and oxalic acids. After 
about a minute the print is washed free of sediment, and is fixed for five minutes 
in weak hypo, after which it is washed for half an hour and dried on clean papers 
or between blotters. 

The image is black, but many warm colors, from purple all through the 
red chalks to sepia, are quickly and easily obtainable by toning with uranium 
and fine cyanide of potassium, some of the colors and effects being rare and 
indeed very beautiful. 

In regard to quality of paper, it should always be of linen, preference of 
course being accorded that especially made for photographic purposes. Excel- 
lent results, however, may be obtained on heavy bond and ledger stocks, Scotch 
linen ledger being among the best. This last comes in sheets, the dimensions of 
which are 19 x 24. This cuts to good advantage, whatever the size of plate em- 
ployed. Nor are the common, every-day note-papers to be despised, where small 
sizes are demanded. Vellum, parchment, Irish linen, Berkshire Mills, cream 
laid, may be here suggested. For soft effects, the more fibrous papers are in 
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order, and these, as well as the Japan tissues, should have a generous portion 
of a good size either of arrowroot or gelatine. Rub up in a bow! in a little cold 
water twenty grains of the arrowroot. Then pour on it, constantly stirring to 
prevent lumps, ten ounces of hot water. Bring to a boil, when the milkiness at 
first present will disappear. A couple of ounces of wood alcohol may be added 
once the mess is filtered. For black-and-white effects the following has been 
found satisfactory: 


Formula A:— 
Citrate of Iron and Ammonia ..............-.-- 32 grains 
Bichromate of Potass., five per cent sol. .....-... 10 drops 


For coating small sheets, 4 x 5 or 5 x 7, a wad of absorbent cotton will 
answer when but a few are wanted at a time; also where but a small portion 
is intended for printing, and the effect of a careless wash-drawing is sought. 
For large sheets, however, a good camel’s-hair brush is advisable, the flat va- 
riety, two or three inches wide, and rubber bound. It is a good plan to coat 
paper on a thick sheet of glass, holding the paper by four small metal clips such 
as are used to hold neckties in place. A piece of the dimensions of 84 x 11 in. 
will answer for most purposes. This size of paper will allow for two 5 x 7 or 
four 4 x 5 prints at each coating. 

Pour a small quantity of the sensitizer on the upper section of the sheet, 
and with rapid strokes of the brush go over every part. The idea is to com- 
plete the coating of all parts before any one part has dried, thus insuring an even 
coating. With rough paper it is a good plan to first sponge with clear water, 
and when nearly dry, to apply the sensitizer, which insures the latter flowing into 
the meshes, a thing sometimes difficult to effect when the paper is bone dry. 

Formula A may print rather slowly, but the blacks obtained are good. It is 
best adapted for use with rather hard, smooth papers, and for porous stock 
may require dilution. The generality of workers, I find, are inclined to strong 
effects — good contrast — and lovers of low tones may find this sensitizer rather 
strong for their purposes. In such cases withhold from five to seven grains of 
the iron citrate to the ounce of solution. In preserving all detail in the shadows 
it is best to use a rather weak sensitizer and give a double coating. Should the 
solution be found too weak, it may easily be made stronger by the addition of 
the iron salts. 

Ferric oxalate being a somewhat difficult chemical to obtain outside of 


the large cities, I have made many attempts at a formula giving black tones 
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wherein it might be omitted, but in vain. The following is as near as I have 
come to it. For more contrast add one or more grains of the ferric oxalate: 
Formula B:— 


I ounce 
Citrate of Iron and Ammonia ............-..-.. 50 grains 
* 
6 * 
Bichromate Sol., five per cent.... 5 to 10 drops for contrast 


For contrasty negatives use a smooth paper, giving but one coat of sensi- 
tizer. For flat, overtimed negatives, use a rough paper and coat twice. 

Printing in the shade would be rather slow, so it should be effected in the 
sun. Print until the deeper shadows are well defined, the half-tones being in- 
visible. In a snow scene, for example, or in the case of a white dress, in a por- 
trait or figure study, no trace of the finer details should show. Half-tones, as 
a rule, appear simply as white paper. 

The developer should be made up as follows, this being a stock solution: 


To seven drams of water take one dram of the stock solution and about 
a dram of oxalic acid. A piece of the latter about an eighth of an inch in size 
will be near enough. For developing, use a porcelain or glass tray, which should 
be kept clean and occasionally washed with muriatic acid. 

Immerse prints face down, immediately turning them over to see that there 
are no bubbles present, which would leave white spots in the finished print. If 
there should happen to be any, break by a slight touch with the point of the 
finger. Development will be fully completed in a minute or less, nor can we 
overdo it once exposure is correct. Wash prints for a minute or so; then trans- 
fer to the clearing or fixing bath made up in the proportion of about two grains 
of hypo to the ounce of water. While for smooth papers five minutes will be 
sufficient for fixing, ten minutes may be safely accorded heavy, rough papers. 
Dingy whites indicate insufficient fixing and fading of the shadows when it is 
overdone, though there is not much danger of that unless drying has been too 
hasty. Complete operations by the usual wash for, say, half an hour. 

For the sensitizer as well as the developer a dark bottle should be chosen. 
Add chemicals in the order specified, after which, without any shaking more 
than turning bottle upside down once or twice, put away for twenty-four hours 
in a dark place. At the end of this period stir up sediment from the bottom, 


shake well, and filter through absorbent cotton. The sole necessity for filtering 
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is to free the solution from certain gritty particles which, if remaining, will 
mar the surface of fine papers in coating. Place a wad of the cotton in the glass 
funnel, pour into the centre of this the solution, sediment and all, and gather- 
ing up the wad between fingers and thumb, squeeze all liquid back into the 
bottle. The gritty substances will remain in the meshes of the cotton. 

To provide against possible failure, I herewith submit additional formulas. 
For flat negatives, full of detail and overtimed, the following should give good 
results, and if it works out as it should the tone will be black, with a greenish 
cast: 

Formula C:— 


Citrate of Iron and Ammonia ................. 28 grains 
Bichromate Sol., five per cent ................. 5 drops 


In all formulas submitted there is a very careful balance of certain chem- 
icals. For example, in this last a trifle less (a grain) of the silver will make a 
marked difference in the tone of the black. A slight excess of silver tends to 
green, while the same excess of copper makes for blue. Overmuch of the former 
means rusty shadows, while too much of the latter tends to flatness. 

For fine gradation and delicate grays in the half-tones I suggest 


Formula D:— 
Citrate of Iron and Ammonia ................. 18 grains 
Bichromate Sol., five per cent .............. 5 to 10 drops 


When found too strong, the solution, as a rule, may be diluted; but if there 
should thereby be a debasement of the image a stronger developer should be 
used — a little more from the stock bottle. 

In the presence of a great advance in the price of platinum, this particular 
kallitype process should find favor. Worked at its best, it is with difficulty 
distinguished from platinotype, and as for lasting qualities, it is as good as any 
other silver process, while more artistic than most of them. 

In regard to successful working, a great deal depends on the quality of the 
ferric oxalate. It may be obtained of the leading chemical establishments in our 
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larger cities; and when in prime condition should appear in shining greenish- 
brown scales. When at all powdery or matted together, with a tendency to cling 
to the sides of the bottle, it should be rejected as worthless for our purpose. 
Many failures in the process I am convinced might be traced to defective chem- 
icals, more especially the ferric oxalate. In my own experience, I lately had 
to complain to the leading druggists in Boston of ferric oxalate obtained of 
them and found useless. In looking over their stock of this chemical they found 
all but a single ounce in the same defective condition. Still they had been sell- 
ing from the stock all the time, and some experimenter may be wondering why 
he failed. Once you have bought the ferric oxalate, discard the shaved cork 
that comes with the bottle, and substitute one of the regular kind that has been 
soaked in hot wax. Keep the sealed bottle inside of an air-tight screw-top jar. 
Such jars as the housewife uses for preserving purposes are just the thing. Un- 
der such precautions the last few grains will be found in as perfect condition 
as the first. 

Prints slightly overexposed are just right for uranium toning, it having a 
somewhat reducing effect. This formula is as follows: 


Immerse prints, and rock until desired tone is reached; rinse and transfer to a 
tray of water in which there are a few drops of acetic acid. In running water, 
swab back and front, then wash for not over ten minutes; dry on blotters. In 
this bath brilliant reds should mature in about five minutes. In my own prac- 
tice I seldom take the pains to measure the chemicals. I simply take some water 
in a tray and throw in a few grains each of the uranium and ferricyanide of 
potassium, with the addition of a few drops of acetic acid. All the reds are pleas- 
ing, and by varying the proportions of the chemicals a great variety of tones 
and colors are at our command. Swabbing the prints back and front is, I find, 
essential — particularly in the case of rough papers —to eliminate the sedi- 
ment, which, if permitted to remain, impairs the purity of the whites. If this 
system of toning is done as it should be there need be no complaint of impure 
whites, where the above precautions are observed and the prints are allowed 
to get bone dry before toning. This for some reasons seems to be important, 
results not being as good otherwise. 

While this entire process is simple enough, practice makes perfect here as 
in all else. The best of chemicals should be utilized, and the utmost cleanliness 
employed. The fingers are apt to become stained with silver, and prints should 
therefore be carefully handled by the edges. Marks from soiled fingers will 
produce yellow stains that no amount of washing can eliminate. 

To those who may try this process and fail to get anticipated results, I 
would say that any inquirer will find me ready to answer them, where the nec- 
essary postage is enclosed. Beautiful pictures have been made by this process, 
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and specimens were submitted to experts of national repute before venturing 
to publish the formula. My personal employment of the process being limited, 
it seemed to me a pity that all might not share in it; hence my giving it to the 
craft. 

Failures no doubt there will be; but where so many different formulas are 
given as is here the case, they may be attributed to something outside of the 
process — defective iron oxalate, perhaps. Where this chemical is below the 
standard fairly good prints may be had, but the deposit is scanty. There is, 
therefore, lack of richness in the shadows. In such a case the addition of from 
two to twenty drops of a solution of chloroplatinite of potassium will save the 
day. The smaller quantity will insure purple-black pictures of vigor, while the 
larger tends to reds. 

Those having a taste for experiment may find some unusual effects by 
varying the proportions of the ingredients as here given. In Formula A the ad- 
dition of from two to four grains each of the copper, silver and the oxalic acid 
may be suggested for a trial where the blacks are not good, or where some other 
tones are sought. There is an exact excess of the silver that gives very pleasant 
sepia, but too much makes rusty shadows. 


THE CAMERA AND THE NEWSPAPER FEATURER 
FELIX J. KOCH, A.B., A.G.S. 


OT less marvelous than the development given to the newspaper 
in the last decade or so is the demand which the camera has taken 
on among newspaper workers, and notably that branch of news- 
paper workers who are grouped under the title of ‘‘featurers.”’ 

The part the featurer plays in the make-up of the modern paper, and with 
him the share the camera takes in present-day journalism, is understood by com- 
paratively few outside the ranks. 

As is well known among readers generally, in a given city, the city itself, 
the county, and the larger centres of the State are divided up among certain per- 
sons, each of whom is “‘exclusive” on his route, and to whom the paper looks 
should it miss a “story” concerning this given section. To these men it is 
allotted to cover thoroughly their territory, reporting every happening, great and 
small, and leaving it to editorial wisdom to eradicate what may be deemed irrel- 
evant. Ifa great man dies these people get his photograph. If a building burns 
they may get the picture of it, taken some years before — that is, if it be of 
sufficient importance. There their work ends. 

The featurer’s task begins here. In a line he finds a page. 

To take an example from the State of Ohio: a Cincinnati newspaper, under 
the head of ‘‘ Kentucky Correspondence,” may contain a line or two to the effect 
that the Shakers of Pleasant Hill are preparing to celebrate the centennial of 
their settlement. 
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That item was clipped probably from a Louisville paper, which got it from 
its country correspondent. By the time it reached Cincinnati it was reduced 
to possibly a dozen words. Ninety-nine readers out of a hundred who perused 
it at all had forgotten it ten minutes after. 

The featurer read it, and for him it meant a page. The story of a hundred 
years of Shakerdom — one hundred years of the gentle ‘“‘yea” and “nay” of 
the blue-eyed Shaker lass in the poke bonnet, the snowy apron and the slightly 
abbreviated skirt; one hundred years of Shaker quilts and Shaker blankets, etc., 
— made interesting reading. 

That, however, might be written up from clipping-files but for the pictures. 
Every feature over a quarter of a column in length must have its pictures. In 
fact, features are often ordered, bought and sold on the strength of the camera’s 
results. 

In ninety per cent of the cases to-day, where a long manuscript is handed 
to an editor of any class of publication, before he attempts to read it he asks 
for the pictures. In as many cases, if an editor be sent a half-dozen catchy 
photographs, with the promise of the article on approval, he asks to see the arti- 
cle. After an editor gets to know a given man’s style he orders absolutely from 
pictures. 

It is an old trick of the feature writer to send an editor a certain number 
of photographs and ask him if he wants the article on approval, and if so, how 
many words. 

Nor is the professional alone in this. 

A trained newspaper featurer, looking through the albums of almost any 
amateur photographer, will find one, two and often a dozen pictures that tell 
a story which the public, the general public, is glad to read. In fact, it has often 
seemed to me a pity that more of these pictures do not reach the public. For 
example: about a year ago, on a trans-Atlantic liner, a young lady secured in 
the steerage the picture of a child whose mother persisted in addressing it as 
a monk, in keeping with a vow made at the time of the child’s birth. That 
picture, as an oddity, aside from the personal interest to the photographer her- 
self, will net her five dollars any day from any number of magazines. A solio 
print of her negative costs exactly five cents. 

A leading New York daily offers a weekly prize of five dollars for the most 
unique picture shown; a great New York weekly that is practically a national 
weekly pays that amount for pictures containing a news interest. In every 
big city current events transpire weekly, affording the chance for such pic- 
tures. 

Other pictures take well with class and trade journals. Even so prosaic a 
vacation as a summer in the country affords for him who knows the “ropes,” 
as the saying is, a chance to turn his camera into profit. 

The trouble with the amateur seems to be that he does not realize the 
necessity for sharpness in making these pictures, and when he has a good sub- 
ject, spoils it by careless work. He sends in dim, blurred, badly printed pictures, 
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or prints from a negative wholly over or under timed, to the largest illustrated 
magazine he knows of —one where, unless a man has already had work printed 
in the sheet, it must go through a long line of “readers” before reaching the 
editor; and it comes back. Discouraged at the loss in postage, he resolves 
never to attempt again, and usually he does not. — 

But let us return to the summer in the country. The passing peddler; the 
welcome itinerant with the tins on his back; the butcher’s wagon with the scales 
in the rear, from which all manner of luscious meats are sold; the girls out at 
the country fair; teacher and pupils of the country school — one and all have 
their market when brought out in a good picture. How far this market ex- 
tends may be indicated by stating that the leading ladies’ magazine in the coun- 
try, only a few years ago, printed an entire page of pictures of nothing more un- 
usual than ‘“‘little red schoolhouses” and their tenants. 

Novelties of architecture, picked up by the kodaker on his rambles, “take” 
with the architectural trade-journals. A unique window display, original with 
its tenant, will sell to the trade-journals along that line of hceeiien or to one 
of the mercantile magazines. 

In fact, the camera, through the demand for all manner of photographs 
on the printed page, has become a veritable mine of gold, and the featurer is 
the only one so far who has seen fit to take practical advantage of it. He scans 
the paper constantly for hints of interesting events. Then he writes, perhaps, 
to the postmaster of some little Indiana village to inquire if there happens to 
be an amateur or professional photographer in his town. After securing the 
amateur’s address, he writes for pictures of the event in question at “so much 
per negative, on approval,” and when they come he makes his selection. Then 
he informs the nearest newspaper editor, or the editor of a large magazine, 
that he has “secured full control” of the ‘“‘enclosed principals,” and asks how 
many words he shall send. If there is one editor in a baker’s dozen who can 
resist a dozen pretty, catchy, interesting pictures, along lines of interest to his 
subscribers, that one deserves editorial elimination. And the featurer makes 
the profit. 

Without the camera, however, the business could not survive. It has been 
demonstrated, over and over again, that the reader of either magazine or news- 
paper will peruse but few things to the extent of even a column unless there are 
accompanying pictures. It has been further demonstrated that, whatsoever 
the subject, print some catchy photographs and the manuscript is read. Even 
the advertisers are appreciating this fact, and so we have the art of advertising. 

Some day there will arise a school for teaching people how to take pictures 
which can be sold to the press. Then we shall have some good things indeed. 
Until then, however, the business is a unique one, and, like most unique things, 
keeps a-going merrily. 
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The very highest products of man’s life in this world are his ideas and ideals. 
—MaABIE. 
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Cc. H. CLAUDY WHAT CAN BE THE TROUBLE ? 


ACCIDENT AND INCIDENT 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


HEN you look back at your automobile tours, what is it stands 

out most strongly in the light of memory? Is it the scenery, 

the company, the weather, the trip as a whole? Or is it the little 

incident, the accident of the run — the by-play of your good time 
— which makes the memory clear and sweet to your taste ? 

You recall your first tire puncture, do you not? It was in a bit of wild 
country, approximately nine miles from anywhere, getting towards evening, and 
in the muddiest bit of road you had come to in the day’s run. The machine 
kept riding harder and harder, the body hit the axle through the springs much 
oftener than you thought it should, considering the character of the road, and 
finally you stopped the car and got out to investigate. And there, sure enough, 
was the off rear tire as flat as a pancake, as if stepped on by an elephant. You 
took comfort in the thought that you had tires which could be repaired “with 
no other tools than these,” a picture of a pair of hands vividly before you from 
a magazine page. So you hunted out the tire kit and went to work, according 
to directions. Far be it from your intention to say anything impolite about the 
framers of that alluring advertisement, but when you had worked and pried 
for half an hour and still the tire persisted in staying on, you know you had to 
confess, at least to yourself, that if no other tools than hands were needed, they 
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must be a different kind of hands than those you possessed; and you looked 
ruefully at your dirty digital members. And then your Good Samaritan came 
along, in the shape of a man in a car a mile or so high, so it seemed, and he very 
kindly showed you how to pry off the covering with the tire jimmy, and once 
off, how to patch the little cut, and then how to repry the casing into place. 
It took even the expert another half-hour, and you resolved that the next auto- 
mobile you invested in would have solid tires or mechanically fastened ones. 
And finally, as closing the incident, you had comfort from a bottle and a hearty 
handshake from the stranger — for the road and its troubles make all motor- 
ists kin — and you went on your way rejoicing. 

If you remember one thing as being more common to motoring-trips than 
any other thing, it is the Horse with a big H, and the man who drives him, 
with a small m. Have n’t you often been stopped on a smooth stretch of wide 
road by a wildly waving arm a quarter of a mile away, and waited patiently 
while father, mother and ten children tumbled like ants from a hill from an 
antiquated carryall, and the irate and much frightened man led a perfectly 
docile, broken-spirited beast past the car, the man rearing and plunging in 
fright, the horse so wrapped in his own affairs that he betrayed never a spark 
of interest in what ought to be an unfamiliar terror? How many times in a 
Sunday’s run in the country do you have to stop and go and hold horses for 
frightened women? Of course it is legitimate and proper for the country 
owners to drive out on Sunday with their best girls, but it does seem as if all 
the horses coming towards you are colts and all those passing you from behind 
when you are standing still are old stagers in their dotage. 

Once you caused a runaway, quite unintentionally, too; that is, the man 
said you caused it, but you are sure the automobile did n’t scare the horse, but 
that it was a tree across the road a mile or so back. When the horse was 
finally captured and tied to the broken wagon you had to take the man to the 
nearest blacksmith and pay much bakshish to be allowed to proceed in peace. 
Do you remember ? 

It is not hard to recall the most vivid memory of all your trips. You 
were out by yourself, having a speed carnival all fo yourself, and something 
went wrong. You didn’t know what it was — you don’t really know to this 
day what it was. You had to stop, because the engine said so, and you got out 
with confidence to investigate. First you looked at your connections. All 
right. You tried the spark. O.K. Then you primed the machine and 
yanked a few times at the starting-crank. Nothing happened but an erup- 
tion of perspiration. Then you laboriously and in turn cleaned four bright 
and shining spark-plugs, which needed nothing of the kind. Then you 
primed and cranked and cranked and primed again, and still the old thing 
would n’t budge. Next, you smoked a cigarette and wished you were home, 
and then you looked longingly up and down the road for help. Your joy was 
beyond description when you finally espied another car, but when it came near 


you went busily to work and did n’t look up as it passed by — the driver was 
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Cc. H. CLAUDY 
PSYCHE AT NATURE’S MIRROR 
A DRINK FROM A BROOK CROSSING A ROAD 
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Cc. H. CLAUDY 
THE LAZY MAN GIVES 
WHY WON’T IT GO? 


ADVICE ON TIRE REPAIRS 
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fair and slight and dressed in baby blue, and you were n’t asking aid from 
such as she. You thought you heard a laugh as she went by, but it might 
have been the spark-coil buzzing. With a sigh you resigned yourself to an 
exhaustive investigation, and pipes were run through with wire, gasoline-tank 
sounded, valves looked into, and the hundred and one other things done which 
your experience, or the lack of it, indicated as hopeful. When you were through 
your “‘repairing” you cranked again, and lo and behold, at the very first 
turn of the crank, off went your engine! Of such whims are gasoline-engines 
made. Time lost, three hours and a half. Temper lost, all you had. Ex- 
perience gained — who shall say? But you talked largely at the club of the 
difficult road-repairs you made; and if you wonder privately which of the many 
things you did righted the wrong, who shall blame you for concealment of your 
curiosity ? 

Anyway, you know you were not quite such an ass as the man you helped 
who had been half a day taking his engine to pieces to find the trouble and 
who returned scant thanks for your suggestion to pump some pressure in his 
gasoline-tank, but whose machine started, just the same, as soon as it had some 


- gasoline in its insides to work with. No, you were n’t such a fool as he was, 


anyway! 

You will never forget what you and your friends always refer to as “the 
accident run’’— not that you had any real accidents, but you had so many 
little things happen to you, and came so close to some bigger things. First 
you struck a mud-hole a quarter of a mile long, a mile or two deep and covered 
with water. You got half-way, and then your engine took a drink, via commu- 
tator, and stopped to digest it. You sat for an hour in the blazing sun wait- 
ing for it to dry, and then some one had to get out in the mud and crank, and 
straws were drawn. Of course you drew it — you knew you would. And you 
took a fiendish delight in wiping your muddy feet as much up and down your 
companion’s legs as you could. You are bigger than he is. Then you came 
to a big tree square across the road, blown down by a storm the night before. 
It did n’t delay you long, but you had a lot of fun pulling it out of the way and 
having the kodak fiend take pictures of you doing it, and when the rope broke 
and the man who had crowed over drawing the longest straw fell into a bramble- 
patch with full-grown thorns you felt an unholy joy. He felt something holey, 
but it was n’t joy, you are sure. 

Then you careered wildly and with rapture down a long smooth hill that 
looked as if it should go on forever, and only the motorists’ bump of do-it-quick 
saved you from a bad spill. You caught a glimpse of your bramble-bush friend 
taking a flying leap from his seat, heard a warning yell and stopped just in 
time to avoid plunging, at twenty-five miles an hour, into a four-foot trench, 
sunken in the middle of the road. This ditch, you found on investigation, was 
caused by a badly made culvert which had settled with rain. If you were white 
no one said anything, on account of glass houses; but you had a warm glow 
of good-natured contempt for the jumper and a wee bit of enlarged cranium 
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Cc. H. CLAUDY SPEED LAWS AND SHOTGUNS GO HAND IN HAND IN THE SOUTH 


that you had stuck by the machine and averted trouble. And why should n’t 
you? Next time you went down unknown hills with your eyes on the road, 
though, and thinking more of possibilities than probabilities. 

It was on that run, too, that you were chased by constables in a little town 
of which you did n’t even know the name, and, very improperly, and with no 
respect for law and order, as represented by some unknown speed law, you 
ran away. And that was the run on which you had the argument with the 
toll-gate keeper, as to whether or not you were a “‘heavy dray with four horses” 
or a “pleasure-vehicle carrying four passengers.”” Why the toll-gate man 
should have wanted to make you out a heavy dray you don’t know, unless he 
needed the money; and to his contention that you weighed more than any dray 
he ever saw, you opposed the proffer of the legal fee. And when he declined 
to let you through — you just went through. You saw the hood would clear 
the gate, and you just lifted it up as you went under, throwing back at the irate 
man’s feet the quarter the rates called for. 

You have never been in a serious accident yourself, thank God; perhaps 
it was the down-hill experience with the ditch that made you careful, perhaps 
it was the accidents you have seen. Do you remember coming to a dismem- 
bered automobile tied to a telegraph-pole to prevent its escape and stopping 
to examine the damage? A man ran from a nearby house and besought you 
to fetch a doctor, as two half-dead motorists were inside and needed attention. 
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A DISPUTE WITH THE TOLL-GATE KEEPER 
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So you scooted for town —a good-sized town it was, too — and fractured 
all possible speed laws, and when you arrived at the doctor’s sign you were 
looking for you had a train of angry police at your heels. But your explana- 
tion caused them to look the other way, and, doctor on board, you raced back. 
He was a country doctor and not used to speed, and you saw him gasp as his 
hat went flying; but he had the grit of his class and never said a word. You 
took him to the scene of his labors in a little less than five minutes — and it 
was over two miles — and ‘set him down with the comforting assurance that 
he did n’t need to return so quickly. You stayed, of course, to find out what 
the matter was, and were relieved to know that you would have to attend no 
inquest. A broken arm, two ribs and a bad cut were the extent of the dam- 
ages caused by a “‘non-irreversible” steering-gear — one of those man-traps 
which allows any rut or stone to steer the car. A rut it was, and a down-hill 
momentum, which sent two unlucky men straight into a tree, broke a wheel 
to splinters and changed the travellers into human rockets, the stars of which 
were only self-visible. No, you have never had an accident, but you may have, 
and so your face is serious when you think of your own escapes. But then, 
trolley-cars and railroad-trains have smash-ups, too, so you must ride and take 
the risk. 

There are so many little happenings, hardly worthy of record, which make 
a trip good to talk over, afterwards, by a fire, with a pipe and a stein: the 
time you ran short of gasoline and hunted the countryside o’er for some — 
and finally paid fifty cents a gallon for four gallons of stove gasoline, which had 
water in it; the time you killed a turkey, which insisted in flying under your 
wheels — and your unsuccessful hunt for some one to reimburse (?) It was 
a tender turkey, too, you recall. 

There was the time you were dared to run your car through a ford as fast 
as you could, and your foolhardy declining of the dare, on condition that if 
you did the other fellow paid for the dinner. Do it? Of course you did it — 
not once, but five times, for after being wet to the skin once a few more wettings 
did n’t hurt. And how pleased you were that your good old engine kept as dry 
as a bone, for all the three inches of water in the tonneau, and never stopped 
her even running in spite of the spray and rain of water the wheels lifted up as 
you drove through the ford at twenty-five miles an hour. You would n’t ex- 
pect any one to believe this story, only you had a friend make pictures of it to 
prove your word. 

You have a great advantage in telling your motor stories, owning a camera. 
If the road is unusually muddy, take a picture of it — then when that braggart 
Jones tells how he ran through mud a foot thick on the high speed you pro- 
duce your photo and talk about two feet of mud. When you courageously 
drive to inaccessible places, such as Mt. Vernon, from Washington, D. C., and 
have to navigate cornfields and the beds of dried-up streams, in place of roads, 
and any one doubts you, take out a photograph of your car at Washington’s 
home and prove them doubting Thomases without cause. 
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ON THE APPLICATION OF FARMER’S METHOD OF REDUCTION 
BY WHICH THE SHADOWS ARE PRESERVED AND 
ONLY THE HIGH LIGHTS REDUCED 


JOHN BARTLETT 


HE objection made, hitherto, to the so-called Farmer’s solution for 

the reduction of too great intensity in the developed plate has been 

to the tendency of this agent to destroy the detail in the shadow parts 

of the negative, while acting upon the high lights; that is, the thin 
portions suffered inordinately while the denser parts were reducing. 

It was for this reason that the Lumiére Brothers advocated the use of am- 
monium persulphate as a substitute on account of its more harmonious action 
on the film; that is, attacking in preference the denser portions before acting 
on the shadows. 

The ammonium persulphate undoubtedly does what is claimed for it, and 
in the majority of cases will be found to work effectively; but at times it is re- 
fractory, apparently not acting at all, even during a protracted manipulation, 
and on occasions acting injuriously upon the film by causing unevenness and 
stain or discoloration. Besides, its application requires considerable experience 
in manipulation to insure success, and also to preserve the plate from subsequent 
action which sometimes ruins the plate. 

By a happy chance the writer was fortunate in discovering that the old 
stand-by, the ordinary so-called Farmer’s solution, might be made under cer- 
tain modifications to work as harmoniously as the persulphate; that is, to pre- 
serve the shadows while the high lights were reducing — with the further rec- 
ommendation of its ease of manipulation and celerity of operation. 

As every one who works in photography knows, Farmer’s solution is com- 
posed of a mixture of ferricyanide of potassium and hyposulphite of sodium: 
saturated solution of ferricyanide potassium, one part; hyposulphite soda (1-5), 
ten parts. 

The novelty of my method is only in the constitution of the solution and 
the mode of its application. My attention was first called to the modification 
by observing how much more readily and harmoniously a plate reduces when 
the operation of reduction is performed immediately after the fixing of the 
plate and before any of the hypo in the film has been washed out. We are all 
liable, at times, to overdevelop and to produce negatives which are harsh, dense 
and lacking in half-tones, and the fact is frequently patent to us on examination 
directly after removal from the fixing-bath. And so it is the practice of many 
of us to reduce our obdurate plate then and there, before we place the plate in 
the washing-tank. It was by noticing the better results so obtained that I was 
led to investigate the cause, and I found the reason to be that the unwashed 
plate had an excess of hypo in the film over the washed and dried plate re- 
duced on the Farmer’s solution made according to the old formula; that is, in 
order to get good results the hypo must greatly preponderate over the red prus- 
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siate of potash or potassium ferricyanide. When the ferricyanide is in excess 
the shadows suffer the most. So the whole solution of the problem for har- 
monious reduction is to have an excess of hypo. Now this might be told in a 
few words, and so I will briefly narrate my plan of manipulation, feeling as- 
sured that hereafter all who try the method will prefer the modified form of the 
Farmer’s reducer to persulphite of ammonium. 

On general principles it is best to reduce immediately after fixing, pre- 
vious to washing, making the film acid with acetic or citric acid, and then placing 
it in a five per cent solution of ferricyanide of potassium, lifting the plate up 
out of the reducer after a few minutes’ immersion to note the effect, for the 
action must not be allowed to continue too long or the shadows will suffer. 

When sufficiently reduced, transfer immediately to the tap and subject the 
plate to at least five minutes’ washing; for although ferricyanide is a very solu- 
ble salt, it persists some time in the film, and if allowed to remain will go on 
acting, and may thus carry the action too far. 

When it is necessary to reduce a plate which has been thoroughly washed 
from hypo, the plan best to pursue is, first of all, to soak the film in a bath of 
weak acid, say ten per cent, for five or ten minutes, and then to transfer it to a 
bath of hypo for another ten minutes, and finally to the action of a reducer com- 
posed of hypo and ferricyanide constituted as follows: saturated solution of hypo, 
four parts; saturated solution of ferricyanide, one part; made acid with citric 
or acetic acid sufficient to redden litmus paper. 

This method of reduction also lends itself kindly to the manipulation of 
paper prints — bromide of solio—for entire or local reduction of too great 
intensity. The paper print must be thoroughly saturated with hypo, rinsed 
slightly off, and then subjected to a diluted reducer constituted as above; that 
is, more water should be added, and for local reduction a tuft of cotton dipped 
in the solution may be employed upon the wet print.— Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 


SUMMER’S AFTERMATH 
AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


AN empty nest ’neath the old brown eaves; 
A scarlet witch ’midst the maple leaves; 

And a farmer binding his golden sheaves — 
Where Autumn flaunts her red. 

The farewell note of a bluebird gay; 

A butterfly kissing his love good-day; 

A rainbowed drift, where the flowers sway — 
And Summer’s rose lies dead! 

Alas! The rose lies dead! 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH THE HAGUE — KORTENAARS KADE 


A PHOTO-ERA TOUR IN EUROPE 
(Concluded) 
BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


HE Avenue des Champs Elysées, the Grand Opera House, the Art 

Gallery of the Luxembourg, Napoleon’s Tomb, Sainte Chapelle, the 

Venus of Milo — what soul-stirring names in the realm of art! It 

seemed to us that between all earthly glories and Paradise the French 

capital was the connecting link. We were as if in a trance —dazed, intoxicated by 
the overpowering beauty of the works of man’s creative genius. What a glorious 
climax this was to a tour prolific in sensations! But we remembered the fate of 
Tannhaeuser in the Venusberg and made a timely break for the Belgian frontier, 
finding refuge in the peaceful but charming Flemish capital. The general archi- 
tectural aspect and art-schemes of Brussels reminded us vividly of the great city 
across the border, suggesting effects obtained by looking through the reverse end 
of an opera-glass. In pleasing contrast to the numerous modern structures of 
noble design — notably the imposing Palace of Justice —is the remarkably 
beautiful group of buildings of the medieval period, which form the Grand’ Place. 
This square, where the graceful outlines and rich embellishments of the Hotel 
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de Ville blend so harmoniously with the quaint and variegated beauty of the 
Guild Houses, is a revelation of the builder’s art. 

As a classic, architectural gem of the purest ray, the Grand’ Place of Brussels 
stands quite unrivaled. The five-aisled Cathedral of Sainte Gudule made a 
loving appeal to us by reason of its rarely beautiful and interesting stained-glass 
windows. Among the tombs within its sacred precincts was one which impressed 
us with singular force, because of its nobly significant motto: “Plus @honneur 
que @honneurs.” Would that this modest expression were the shibboleth of the 
modern politician! We here observed that the large pipes of the organ rose each 
side of the great west window, which, being also otherwise quite unobstructed, 
permits the light to enter freely and light up the nave, even beyond the transept, 
a feature characteristic of but few cathedrals of the Old World, including those 
of England. 

The monument to Counts Egmont and Hoorn — martyrs in the cause of 
human liberty in its most exalted sense — impressed us with the fact that this 
little country, as an integral part of the Netherlands, had suffered untold calam- 
ities under the bloody rule of Spain. How eloquently the struggle of this brave 
people is described by our own John Lothrop Motley, in his “Rise and Fall of 
the Dutch Republic”! 

Bruges, Ghent, Liége, Mechlin, were temptingly near, almost in our path, 
and yet we were obliged to push on to Rotterdam, our port of departure for home. 
Of course we stopped at Antwerp, that wonderful city largely reclaimed from the 
effluvia of the Scheldt, which gigantic undertaking was planned and stimulated 
by Napoleon Bonaparte. Here the supreme art genius is Peter Paul Rubens. 
Although the Museum of the Fine Art displays upwards of twenty canvases by 
this extraordinary artist, it is the Cathedral where one must go in order to appre- 
ciate his full creative strength. Here we behold Rubens in the fulness of his pow- 
ers — as the creator of masterpieces which must be classed among the world’s 
greatest pictures. “The Descent from the Cross,’”’ which was familiar to us from 
childhood by engravings and photographs, rose before us in all its sublime beauty 
and power, verily a revelation of elevated expression, skilful composition and tech- 
nical mastery, and exhibiting Rubens’ wonderful genius in the most favorable 
light. Close by was the “Elevation of the Cross,” which, though less exalted in 
conception, thrills by its portrayal of strong emotions and dramatic force. Still 
we found time to admire the interior of the Cathedral, grand and impressive, as 


it is; and the spacious nave, flanked by six aisles, three on each side, affording a- 


perspective at once rich and effective. In the evening the magnificent square in 
front of our hotel, the Place Verte, was filled with an enormous concourse of 
people attracted hither by an open-air concert by the local Municipal Band. 
Selections as well as their performance were highly meritorious, and fully de- 
served the hearty expressions of approval from a discriminating audience, which 
also showed the strictest decorum throughout the concert. Those of us who had 
attended similar entertainments in America were tempted to make comparisons, 
but loyally refrained from expressing an opinion. 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 

SCHEVENINGEN — DISCUSSING THE TOURISTS 
HAARLEM — VEGETABLE MARKET 
SCHEVENINGEN — THE BEACH 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH ROTTERDAM — THE ZALMHAVEN 


And now the eyes of our little party were turned toward Holland, commonly 
termed “the land of canals and windmills.” To the less superficial mind, how- 
ever, the prospect of visiting this wonderful country was one of broader signifi- 
cance. We needed to turn but a few pages in the world’s history to realize what an 
important réle the Dutch have played in civilization, commerce, learning, politics 
and art —a people whose pluck and determination have been the admiration of 
the world. One has only to contemplate the vast system of irrigation, as well as 
the remarkable network of canals and dykes planned to hold a country, literally 
wrested from the sea, in order to appreciate the extent of Dutch energy, per- 
severance and resourcefulness. What a battle with the elements this brave people 
must have waged, to win the soil upon which they not only built their homes, but 
reared large and beautiful cities! That was when the Dutch took Holland. 
These were a few of the mental pictures that presented themselves as we sped 
across the Dutch lowlands towards Rotterdam. Here we established our head- 
quarters, arranged our homeward voyage on the steamer ‘“‘ Noordam” six days 
later, and were ready for a ‘“‘ Dutch treat” of sightseeing. Our first indulgence 
was to photograph the novel and picturesque scenes afforded by native shipping. 
The low, staunch river-boats, with their broad, bulging prows, as they lay, in 
immense solid groups, in the basins assigned to them, took us by storm. The 
Zalmhaven, in particular, was one compact mass of boats of this type, and we 
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were favored with an excellent opportunity to observe the home-life that exists 
on board. Many of these boats harbor an entire family, yet there is abundant 
room, comfort and contentment. Cleanliness is scrupulously observed, for Dutch 
neatness is proverbial. Many of the children born and reared on these river- 
craft never set foot on terra-firma until they are well along in childhood. Indeed, 
we were told that many of these boat-dwellers had spent their entire existence on 
board their migratory domiciles, and without ever stepping ashore. 

According to our program, planned to suit a pleasure-tour not exceeding five 
days, we started the next morning for The Hague. Although pleased with the 
appearance of the Dutch capital, so handsome, placid and immaculate, we took 
absolute delight in but one thing — the famous picture-gallery. While examples 
of Rembrandt’s supreme genius may be found in all the great art museums of 
Europe, the collection of the Mauritshuis contains as many as twelve master- 
pieces, and these illustrate his early manner. Of these the most famous is the 
“Lesson in Anatomy.” This picture is an excellent representative of his wonder- 
ful art, a triumph of concentrated expression and accentuation of tone. On the 
same wall hangs the master’s ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple,” a striking effect in 
chiaroscuro and characteristic of his style. It would be difficult to explain how 
profound was our enjoyment of these extraordinary pictures, not to mention other 
superb examples of the Dutch school, notably works by Jan Steen, Gerard Ter- 
burg, Gerard Dou, Adrian van Ostade, Gabriel Metsu, Adrian van der Velde, 
Ruysdael, Vermeer and Paul Potter, the last with his celebrated “ Bull.””. Rubens 
and Van Dyck were also represented by some of their best pictures. 

A visit to The Hague includes an excursion to Scheveningen, a noted, aris- 
tocratic seaside-resort, about two miles distant. The place is laid out on a large 
scale, with an immense Casino, numerous fine hotels, a broad boulevard and an 
enormous pier extending into the sea — as becomes a resort of its rank. It was 
Sunday, and in the afternoon the young women of the near-by fishing-village, 
arrayed in the native costume, made their appearance on the boulevard. They 
formed a pleasing picture as they promenaded demurely along the shore, thronged, 
as it was, with fashionably-attired visitors. Now and then one of these fetching 
Dutch maidens would meet another, resulting in an exchange of confidences, 
followed by a merry peal of laughter — assuredly a most tempting subject for the 
camera. But not every amateur has the nerve to seize opportunities such as 
these. The fair subjects were on the alert, too; for the instant a camera was 
leveled at them, no matter how cautiously, they showed their unwillingness to be 
photographed by quickly concealing their faces, or screaming and running away. 
Try as we might, the shy, white-capped women of Scheveningen thwarted every 
effort to snap-shot them. One of the younger men of our set then tried personal 
persuasion, exercising his most ingratiating ways and even offering money, but to 
no purpose. Every ruse and expedient to attain our object proved unavailing. 
At last, when all hope had been abandoned, I resolved upon a bit of strategy, 
which all agreed was, at least, feasible. One of our camerists, who during these 
proceedings had kept in the background, was delegated to photograph a group of 
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these will-o’-the-wisps, but at a distance of about fifty feet. He was provided with 
a tripod camera. His preparations, designedly ostentatious and deliberate, at once 
attracted the attention of our lynx-eyed victims, who never suspected the villainy 
that was being perpetrated from another direction. Thus, while they were observ- 
ing the movements of our confederate, I calmly made two exposures, which later 
proved to be successful. The knowledge that our European tour was practically 
at an end, and that in a few days we were to embark for our own native land, 
caused us to observe more carefully than hitherto the many little differences in 
custom, taste and deportment, as they exist here, among an exemplary class of 
people, and in the Great Republic. I have purposely refrained from expressing 
my views on this delicate subject, except on an occasion in Antwerp. My ex- 
perience at certain popular watering-places in America has not been altogether 
flattering to their reputation, so much so, indeed, that I was amazed at the com- 
plete absence of the disorderly element on the beach at Scheveningen. 

Although we realized that we were not in a country of magnificent distances, 
the nearness of the Dutch cities to each other surprised us. Rotterdam is only 
fourteen miles distant from The Hague; Leyden is eight miles beyond the latter; 
while eighteen miles separate Leyden from Haarlem. On the way to Haarlem 
we passed the ancient and historic city of Leyden, the birthplace of one of the 
world’s greatest painters, Rembrandt Van Ryn, and, what specially interested us 
Americans, the place whence the Puritans embarked for America. Haarlem im- 
pressed us as severely dull, although famous for its horticulture; however, it 
yielded some of the most interesting pictures we took in Holland. The Spaarne 
River shapes its course in tortuous fashion, furnishing many grateful subjects for 
the camera. In many of these the cathedral or Groote Kerk, lofty and picturesque, 
is a conspicuous feature. The picture-gallery in the Stadhuis repays a visit, on 
account of its many excellent pictures of the Dutch school, the works of the 
merry Franz Hals, the greatest colorist of the Dutch painters, next to Rembrandt, 
being especially noteworthy. 

The fact that only ten miles separate Haarlem from Amsterdam suggested 
the thought that, if located in America, these two cities would not long remain 
separate municipalities; some means would be found to consolidate them and 
establish a Greater Amsterdam. But when one considers that the soil here is 
sandy and weak, lacking a solid foundation, building-construction is a costly 
undertaking, as everything in shape of a solid structure rests on piles. This is 
specially true of Amsterdam, and a city more like Venice, in view of the great 
number of canals, it were difficult to imagine, except that this the commercial 
capital of Holland is far more picturesque. At least it so impressed us. As it 
rained hard most of the time that we were here, we devoted our attention chiefly 
to the Rijks Museum, a building of remarkable extent and stately beauty. In 
appearance, character and arrangement, this superb edifice is not unlike the 
South Kensington Museum, but its collection of paintings is of greater impor- 
tance. It is the glory of Holland. Is not its most valued treasure Rembrandt’s 
“Night Watch”? The propriety of this title has been seriously questioned, as it 
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THE HAGUE — VEEN KADE 

ROTTERDAM — LIFE ON A DUTCH RIVER BOAT 
HAARLEM — VIEW ON THE SPAARNE 
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appears that the scene represented really takes place in daylight. Yet the fanciful 
name the picture has borne these many years will doubtless survive in spite of 
its incongruity. Although repainted and retouched, as it has been, doubtless, 
many times, it displays, in a marked degree, the salient characteristics of the ar- 
tist’s genius. Will not some capable and sympathetic artist perform for Rem- 
brandt the service that Morghen rendered Leonardo da Vinci, when he en- 
graved that master’s “Last Supper,” before it is too late? The art of photo- 
engraving, as developed within recent years, constitutes the best medium ever 
devised of faithfully reproducing the technical qualities of a painting. Yet, val- 
uable as is this process, it is mechanical, and, having no soul, it lacks the personal 
element of the sensitive, sympathetic artist, as expressed by the etching-needle in 
the hands of a capable interpreter. 

But as our artistic perceptions become clearer and broaden, we shall not 
remain satisfied with the present high standard, but make greater demands 


upon the technical skill in the arts and crafts, realizing that the effort toward - 


higher ideals must be encouraged by the public. It is, therefore, not too much 
to say that the future photo-engraver will demonstrate the artistic possibilities 
of his art in a way that shall place it on a level with the etching of Rembrandt 
and Whistler. In such an event he will perform his task con amore and impart 
to his work a distinct individuality, expressive of his artistic instincts, poetic 
fancy and personal idiosyncrasies — the same as the etcher or painter. At the 
same time he will raise photo-engraving from the present level of a purely me- 
chanical process to the high plane of a distinct and noble art. Then the photo- 
engraver will appear in the réle of an interpreter, giving his version of, let us 
say, ‘“The Night Watch,” of which no adequate reproduction exists in paint- 
ing, engraving, etching or even photography. It is easy, then, to anticipate 
the dawn of a new era in the world of art. Names will spring up that will rival 
in brilliancy those of the greatest exponents of the etcher’s art. 

After enjoying the art-treasures of the Rijks Museum for two whole days, 
we returned to Rotterdam. Here we embarked on the steamer ‘‘ Noordam”’ for 
New York. 


L. F. BREHMER THE HUMOR OF THE THING 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


OCTOBER 


CTOBER, full of exhilaration, of beauty and of joy, is the ideal out- 

ing month for the camerist. To all who can read the lessons of nature 

aright, under an October sky, there are pictures without number. Oc- 
tober air is like wine in its effects, for, after the frost has been injected into it, it 
fills you with exhilaration and the spirit of adventure. Everything glistens in the 
purified atmosphere. The hills sparkle and the water fairly laughs and dances 
before your eyes with dazzling brightness. Once in the open, you make in- 
stinctively for the woods and the hills to drink in the loveliness of the scene. 
The very landscape seems to sparkle and effervesce as if some rare change were 
taking place, after the lassitude of the summer. There is color, too, in the land- 
scape, a glory on the hills and such a beauty in the sky as is rarely to be seen. 
Yet it must be seen and felt to be rightly appreciated. There are color surprises 
where the hoar frost has touched the hills, making them sparkle and glitter. 
The stain of vivid red in the woodbine, the gleam of scarlet leaves against the 
bare white wall of rock, the rich carpeting of yellow leaves in the fields and 
woodlands, form a picture well calculated to gladden the soul of the true artist. 
How to translate these charms of nature to the sensitive plate is the problem set 
for the photographer during this month. 


KODAK EXHIBITION 


HE amateur photograph craze has struck Boston good and hard and 

has produced a profound impression. Since the arrival of the Kodak 

Exhibit, in charge of the eloquent Dr. Dixon, we have been experienc- 

ing the first throes of the Kodak fever. The exhibition of photographs at the pic- 
ture gallery in Copley Hall, on Clarendon Street, has drawn large crowds which 
have quickly caught the contagion. Everybody seems to have a camera, either 
a Century, Premo or a Kodak outfit, and they seem to take a delight in snapping 
everybody else in Boston. The Tech. students who follow the special course 
in photography at the Institute are getting very chesty, vying with the Harvard 
boys in a bloodless campaign for pictures of Spotless Town. Even the girls at 
the Art Schools have caught the fever and if a person stops to talk with another 
on the street, dozens of Brownies and folding pocket Kodaks are snapped in a 
jiffy, and we have, a little later, dozens of prints floating around the Back Bay 
district, of Hollis Codman talking with Billie Hunnewell’s wife—an amateur pho- 
tograph by Amelia Ketchem. If the sober District Attorney of Suffolk County 
comes down Columbus Avenue, from his home at The Navarre, instantly 
there is a volley of shots from invisible cameras, and the next day we have pic- 
tures of the plumed knight accepting the Prohibition nomination for Governor. 
The camera is no respecter of persons, even the clergymen of Spotless Town 
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are snap-shotted. When the Boston parson stops to talk with a young man 
upon the street his picture is taken and labeled “The Reverend Dr. So-and-So 
Converting a Tough Character.” And so the craze goes on until it has come 
to such a pass that the average Bostonian cries aloud to heaven for vengeance 
against the Kodak fiends and is thinking of petitioning the authorities for pro- 
tection. But there is another side to this story that is more pleasing and attract- 
ive, for the Kodak Exhibit is a genuine study in photographic art. The entire 
walls of the hall are filled with the products of the Kodak, constituting a col- 
lection of pictures that cannot be equalled anywhere in this country. Some of 
the most beautiful are the work of Queen Alexandra of England, whose sea- 
scapes, and fine cloud effects, taken in the Highlands of Scotland, reveal rare 
artistic perception. There is a fine study of ‘Sunrise in the Mediterranean,” 
bearing witness to her early morning habits of rising, as well as to her exquisite 
taste in photography. Such work as this is a credit to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, who have planned the exhibit and who are doing so much to make a study 
of their business, ‘“‘ Kodakery for Art’s sake.” 


WOOD-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONES 

HE half-tone process is undoubtedly the best reproduction process for 

the photograph where expense is a factor. Pen-and-ink and wash 

drawings are perhaps best reproduced by line-engraving, because this 
process retains all the strength of the lines in the picture. But in the half-tone 
the photographic image is mechanically resolved into a printing-surface of lines 
broken up by dots, equivalent in their effect to the intensity of the color required. 
In this way, the gradations of light and shade are more continuous, and when 
the engraver finishes the plate, by cutting out the high lights, by lightening the 
half-tones and by burnishing down the dark shadows to make them print solid, 
he produces an effect which for delicacy and truthfulness is even better than 
the wood-engraving. In fact, it may be stated that the glories of the whole nine- 
teenth century school of wood-engraving have vanished before the half-tone. 
One sees nothing else in pictorial printing. Occasionally, but at rare intervals, 
in one of the magazines, one comes across engravings by Henry Wolfe or 
Timothy Cole, but they only serve to preserve the memory of an art that is dead. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ADVERTISING 


E have often insisted in these pages upon the usefulness and value 

\ \ of photography as applied to advertising. There are boundless pos- 
sibilities opened up by modern engraving, in the advertising field, in 

which the camera plays a necessary part. The field cleared by relief work is as 
yet hardly furrowed, and the advertising field itself generally furnishes an ad- 
mirable outlet for the ingenious photographer, amateur and professional. The 
PuHoto-ERa is scanned for ideas each month by many clever amateurs, and we 
are desirous of encouraging them to study the possibilities in advertising. Some 


of the most effective advertisements ever produced were made so by the use of 
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good photographs. Nothing has helped modern advertising more than pho- 
tography. Advertising is a business force that, within the last fifteen years, has 
developed into a science. It is, if properly pursued, a legitimate and honorable 
way of focussing one’s business in the public eye, to the benefit of both the ad- 
vertiser and the public. It is a science as surely as political economy is a sci- 
ence. Its development depends upon Art as certainly as that of any other sci- 
ence. Advertising matter, if properly prepared, is sure to be read. The public 
looks with ever-increasing respect and interest on the man who advertises well. 
If you are a good photographer — and you probably are, since you are wise 
enough to read the PHoto-ERA — it is your duty to yourself and to the public 
to let the public know that cheering fact. 


LITTLE RIVERS 


MONG all the books of interest to the angler, we know of none perhaps 
better than “Little Rivers,” by Henry Van Dyke. In his article on 
“Ampersand,” which name belongs to a mountain, lake and river in 
the heart of the Adirondacks, we find that he is not only a disciple of Izaak 
Walton, but a photographer as well. ‘After we had feasted upon the view as 
long as we dared,” he writes, “‘we unpacked the camera and proceeded to take 
some pictures. If you are a photographer, and have anything of the amateur’s 
passion in your heart, you will appreciate my pleasure and my anxiety. Never 
before, so far as I knew, had a camera been set up on Ampersand. I had but 
eight plates with me. The views were all very distant and all at a downward 
angle. The power of light at this elevation was an unknown quantity, and the 
wind was sweeping vigorously across the open summit of the mountain. I put 
in my smallest stop, and prepared for short exposures. I set my instrument, 
sighted the picture through the ground glass, and measured the focus. Then I 
waited for a quiet moment, dropped the plate, moved it carefully forward to 
the proper mark, and went around to take off the cap. I found that I already 
had it in my hand, and the plate had been exposed for about thirty seconds with 
a sliding focus. I expostulated with myself. I said, ‘You are stupid, you are 
unworthy of the name of photographer, Light-writer! You ought to write with 
a whitewash brush.’ The reproof was effectual and from that moment all went 
well. The plates dropped smoothly, the camera was steady, and the exposure 
was correct. What good pictures were made to recall, so far as black and white 
could do it, the delights of that day! I reckon among my most valuable chattels 
the plates of glass on which the sun has traced for me (who cannot draw) the out- 
lines of that loveliest landscape! Mark that day, Memory, with a double star in 
your catalogue.”’ It is interesting to note that this occurred twenty-eight years 
ago, and that his instrument was a Tourograph, a camera with a plate-holder on 
the top of the box. The plates would drop into a groove below and then move 
into focus — after which the cap was removed and the picture made. Think of 
the possibilities to-day with the improved apparatus, plates, lenses and paper, 
and the bubbling, forceful enthusiasm of a true sportsman like Dr. Van Dyke. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed for the amateur photographer 
and the beginner. Membership may be obtained by sending name 
and address to the PHoto-ERA. 


& “FINE new buildings and _scientific- 
ally arranged collections are by no means 
unfamiliar in this new and enlightened 
age,’’ says a writer in a recent number of 
Scribner’s Magazine, “but the flavor of 
antiquity is becoming rare, with silence 
and aloofness, and the mystery of strange 
things seen in dusky corners.” While 
lamenting the fact that old things are pass- 
ing away, he adds that it “‘is well that 
there are historical societies to preserve 
records of facts which otherwise would 
be denied by the historian.” 

That is just what the Historical Pic- 
ture Guild is now doing — preserving a 
pictorial record of historic facts, so that 
in time to come, when the facts them- 
selves no longer exist, there will be the 
semper paratus evidence that they once 
existed, which cannot be denied. 

Is it not to be deplored that we possess 
no good photograph of the old Charter 
Oak, which fell just fifty years ago the 
twenty-first of August? There is a paint- 
ing of the tree made by one C. D. Brownell 
for the Hon. Marshall Jewell, and a pic- 
ture taken for the Hon. I. W. Stuart 
on the morning of its fall. Mr. Stuart 
owned the place in front of which stood 
the tree. By his order the fallen tree 
was draped with the American flag and 
guarded throughout the day from relic- 
hunters who would have stripped it al- 
most root and branch. Toward evening 
a band was stationed near the tree and 
played dirges for the passing of the mon- 
arch, and at sunset all the bells of the city 
were — by order of the authorities — 
tolled as if for some public character. 

The President’s chair in the Senate 
chamber is made from the wood of the 
charter oak, as is also the frame of the 
case which contains the state charter. 


The age of this historic tree was esti- 
mated to be at least a thousand years. 
It was venerated by the Indians and told 
for them the time of the planting of corn, 
for when its leaves had attained the size 
of a mouse’s ear then was the time to put 
the seed into the ground. 

There are other historic trees — men- 
tion has been made of several in a recent 
number — and we still lack pictures of 
some of them for our Guild collection. 
Let those of us who can, be up and do- 
ing, and secure pictures of these old trees 
before they too succumb to the touch of 
Time. 

Members are specially active just now, 
and the call for pictures of historic houses 
has brought many responses. Among 
those of special interest are several pic- 
tures of the Wayside Inn. These were 
made and sent to the Guild by Professor 
George Jepson, and are most excellent, 
being clear and full of detail. 

One cannot be too zealous in this work, 
and we wish every member of the Guild 
would contribute some one picture dur- 
ing the next month. We shall have much 
of interest to communicate in an early 
number in regard to the future of our 
Guild, which grows apace. 

We want more members, and every 
one interested in this department of the 
PuHoto-ERA is asked to send in name 
and address. There are no fees nor dues, 
an active interest in the work being all 
that is required. 


OZOTYPE PRINTING 


Have you tried printing by the Ozo- 
type process? If not, then you have be- 
fore you a most fascinating experiment — 
and not an experiment either, for the 
print is almost sure to be a success. In 
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fact, a failure is due only to the careless- 
ness of the amateur, not to any defi- 
ciency in the method. 

It is a process which in result is fully 
equal to carbon prints. It has all the 
artistic beauty of the gum print without 
the uncertainty attending the making. 
In fact, for an artistic medium for print- 
ing, the Ozotype deserves a place in the 
methods of every amateur who desires to 
produce something worth while in the 
way of prints. 

The first thing which commends this 
paper to the amateur is that the image is 
visible, so that one may judge the depth 
of printing required in the same way as 
he does any printing-out paper. The 
second is that one may make a number 
of prints when the weather is bright and 
then finish them up at his leisure. As 
soon as these, which for a better name 
might be called ‘‘foundation prints,” are 
made and washed they become insensi- 
tive to the action of light, and all other 
treatment may be conducted in a good 
light. 

Any paper adapted to the negative 
from which the print is to be made may 
be used for the printing. It is sensitized 
with the solution specially prepared by 
the makers of the paper. This solution 
may be applied either with a broad flat 
brush soft enough to avoid any roughen- 
ing of the paper, or one may take a good- 
sized bunch of surgeon’s cotton, wrap it 
in a piece of fine, soft flannel, and use it 
to apply the solution. If applied with a 
brush the operation must be done quickly, 
using plenty of the solution in the brush, 
and brushing first one way of the paper, 
then at right angles with these brush- 
marks, to insure an even coating. If the 
flannel is used a small quantity of the so- 
lution is poured on the paper and quickly 
spread over the surface with light touches. 

If the papers chosen are the water- 
color papers, such as Whatman’s hot- 
pressed, Michallet, Allonge, etc., they 
may be sensitized without previous sizing. 
In fact, most prints look better made on 
unsized paper. 

When the paper is sensitized, which 
may be done by gaslight, the sheets are 


cut up in suitable sizes for prints, wrapped 
in non-actinic paper, and stored in a place 
free from dampness. 

To print, place in the frame and carry 
the printing just far enough to show de- 
tail in the high lights. The print is taken 
from the frame and placed in running 
water and washed for about ten minutes. 
Too long washing is apt to spoil the print. 
As soon as the washing is completed the 
pictures are pinned up to dry, and in this 
condition may be kept indefinitely. 

The worker is now at liberty to select 
the color in which he wishes to finish any 
or all of his prints, coat the paper with 
the prepared solution and conclude the 
process by producing most charming pic- 
tures both in quality and tone. 

The pigment used is the moist water- 
color in tubes, and one or more colors 
may be used, as desired. To make a se- 
pia tone use burnt umber and Venetian 
red; for a warm black use lampblack and 
burnt sienna. One can use lampblack 
alone for cool grays and blacks. The 
paints are mixed with gum arabic, the 
proportion being one ounce of gum ara- 
bic to two ounces of water. Mix the col- 
ors with a little of the gum and rub and 
stir till smooth, then add more of the gum, 
say an ounce for half a dozen prints. 
Make up a solution of sulphuric acid and 
sulphate of copper, using one and one 
half drams of sulphuric acid, four ounces 
of sulphate of copper, and twenty ounces 
of water. This is a stock solution and 
keeps indefinitely. To use, take three 
ounces and add to it thirty grains of hy- 
drochinon. Mix with it the gum solu- 
tion containing the pigment, and with a 
wide, moderately stiff brush—a_ flat 
hog?s-hair brush will be found excellent 
for the purpose — spread the solution 
over the paper, covering the surface as 
evenly as possible. 

Directions tell one to pin the paper in 
a damp cupboard; but such a receptacle 
is not always to be managed, so take a 
large wooden box — a soap-box will an- 
swer every purpose — pin the prints on 
the bottom and sides, set the box over a 
basin of water, cover the box with a blan- 
ket, and leave it for an hour. 
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To develop, place the print face down 
in a dish of water and let it remain five 
minutes. Turn face up and place on a 
sheet of glass, and with a soft badger’s 
brush dipped in water brush the surface 
of the picture, keeping the brush wet con- 
tinually. The picture will presently ap- 
pear, this time in color of the pigment 
used. The development is continued un- 
til the proper gradation of lights and 
shadows is reached; the print is then 
rinsed, drained and hung up to dry. 

Once having become familiar with 
the making of Ozotype prints, the artistic 
worker will be very much inclined to “‘use 
no other.” 


VIGNETTED PRINTS 


It often happens that there are ob- 
jectionable parts of a picture which, if 
trimmed away and the rest of the print 
trimmed to correspond, spoil the pic- 
ture entirely. It may be dense, heavy 
shadows in one corner, which give an 
ugly mass of shade where shade is not 
desired, or there may be strong high lights 
at one side leading the eye away from the 
principal objects in a picture. Whatever 
is to be thus eliminated from the print 
must be done by means of vignetting. 

The definition of a vignetted picture is 
“One in which the outlines of the edges 
gradually fade away and finally blend 
with the white of the paper.” 

There are several ways of vignetting 
pictures. There are the commercial 
vignetters, one kind consisting of fine 
onion-skin paper on which is a litho- 
graphic design graded from the edges 
toward the centre, which is left white. 
This paper is placed over the picture dur- 
ing the process of printing, and can be so 
arranged as to cut off from the light those 
parts of the print which one does not wish 
to have printed. The objection to this 
style of vignetter — which, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a very handy one — is that the 
finely graded lines drawn from the opaque 
part to the clear paper in the centre, print 
on the sensitive paper and mar the effect. 

Vignetting-glasses are more satisfactory 
than the papers. The vignette is made 
on an ordinary sensitive plate. In the 


centre of the plate is an oval or round 
space where the film is very thin and trans- 
parent. From this opening the film grad- 
ually grows denser and denser, until at 
the sides and ends it is quite opaque. 
Such glasses cost thirty-five cents each, 
and with one having a medium-sized 
opening and one with a smaller opening 
one can combine and make almost any 
shape of vignette desired. To use the 
vignetting-glass it is first placed in the 
printing-frame, then the negative ad- 
justed over it, the paper put in place and 
the whole exposed to the sun until a proper 
depth of color has been secured. 

So much for the commercial vignetters. 
Those quite as effective and costing noth- 
ing whatever may be made from paste- 
board box-covers. Outline on the cover 
a figure which corresponds in size and 
shape with the portion of the negative to 
be included in the picture. Make several 
cuts inside this outline, then tear away 
the pasteboard along the outline, peeling 
the paper so that it will be thinner at 
the edges of the opening, and over the 
opening paste a piece of onion-skin paper. 
Place the negative in the printing-frame 
with the printing-paper as for ordinary 
printing. Now take the prepared cover 
and adjust it over the printing-frame so 
that the opening comes over the part 
from which the print is to be made, 
holding it in place with stout rubber 
straps. With a vignetter it is better to 
print in the shade rather than in direct 
sunlight, for unless the frame is placed 
at the right angle the sunlight enters the 
opening obliquely and the vignetted part 
of the picture is in the wrong place. 

Another kind of home-made vignetter 
is made on a sheet of ground glass. The 
shape of the vignette is marked on the 
glass, then all outside of the outline 
painted with Gihon’s opaque or Strauss’s 
marl. The glass must be raised from the 
printing-frame during the printing-proc- 
ess, and the simplest way is to take a 
box-cover, cut an opening in it a little 
smaller than the glass itself, lay the glass 
on the top of the cover over the opening, 
and hold in place by means of strips of 
passe-partout binding. 
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The paint must be applied very thickly, 
so as to block out all light except that 
which enters through the clear part of 
the ground glass. When the paint is dry 
take a small wad of surgeon’s cotton, 
slightly moisten it, and work off the paint 
along the edge of the opening, making it 
thinner and more like the regular vignet- 
ting-glass. 

As the paint is in water-color it can be 
removed and other shapes made on the 
same glass. 

While it is not to be denied that a pic- 
ture which may be trimmed at right angles 
and mounted on a proper paper is the 
most desirable, still one may make very 
pleasing pictures by vignetting judi- 
ciously, and evolve an interesting print 
from a negative which would not lend 
itself to any other style of printing. - 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD COMPETITIONS 


First prize: Value $10.00. 

Second prize: Value $5.00. 

Third prize: Value $2.50. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, 
and will be awarded in photographic 
books or magazines published or adver- 
tised by us; in enlargements, art port- 
folios of photogravures, mounts, or other 
photographic materials advertised by us; 
or, if preferred, we will send any article 
of a photographic or art nature which can 
be bought in Boston for the amount of the 
prize won. 


RULES 


Membership in the Round Robin 
Guild, with all its benefits — among 
which the correspondence privilege prob- 
ably stands first — is free to all, and we 
invite every photographer to become a 
member. Entrance in the monthly com- 
petitions is also free to all, whether sub- 
scribers to PHoTo-ERA or not. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


September.— ‘‘Flower Studies.’”’ Closes 
October 31. 

October.— ‘Rainy Day Scenes.’ 
November 30. 

November.— “Harvest Scenes.” Closes 
December 31. 


Closes 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


F. S. A.—- Litmus paper is used for 
testing solutions to determine the acidity 
or alkalinity of photographic solutions. 
Red litmus paper turns blue when placed 
in a solution strong in alkali. Blue litmus 
paper turns red when placed in a solution 
strong in acid. When the solution is neu- 
tral — that is, does not contain more of 
the acid than of the alkali — the paper 
remains unchanged in color. 

Dr. H.— You can manage to fill plate- 
holders without a red light if you observe 
the way in which the plates are stored in 
the box. They are placed in pairs, film 
sides together. When the box is first 
opened the first plate removed will be 
film side down, the second plate film side 
up. Remembering these facts, it is easy 
to pick up a plate and adjust it in the 
plate-holder without the red-lamp to dis- 
tinguish the sensitized side. Another way 
to distinguish the film side, though not so 
reliable, is by touch, the film side being 
much smoother than the glass side of the 
negative. 

Harotp N.— You are evidently suffer- 
ing from metol poisoning, which is nat 
serious, but very annoying. Consult your 
physician and have him make you up a 
zinc ointment. Local treatment will soon 
cure the trouble. 

Miss D.— To make a line-drawing of 
a bromide print go over all the parts of 
the picture which you wish retained with 
a fine drawing-pen and waterproof ink. 
When thoroughly dry dissolve away what 
is left of the image by immersing the print 
in a bath made of five ounces of water,one 
ounce of hypo and ten grains of ferricy- 
anide of potassium. 

R. S. W.— Prints may be made on 
printing-out paper and developed in the 
same way asa negative. Print until a faint 
image appears, then remove from the 
frame and develop in metol or hydro- 
chinon developer until of sufficient depth. 

C. E. A.— Notices of exchanges are 
made in this department free of charge to 
all members of the Round Robin Guild. 
If it is desired to have the notice repeated 
a small fee is charged for the second no- 
tice. 
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GENRE PICTURES — AWARDS 

First Prize: Paul Fournier. 

Second Prize: H. F. Robinson. 

Third Prize: Robert E. Weeks. 

Consolation Prizes: Paul R. Morrison, 
F. FE. Bronson and J. H. Field. 

Honorable Mention: Wm. S. Adams, 
F. E. Bronson, Jessie R. Dixon, Addison 
P. Center, J. H. Field, Julia F. Elton, 
R. H. Buchanan, Hattie J. Goodnow, 
Jean M. Hutchinson, Grace E. Mounts, 
George K. Muntz, Paul R. Morrison, 
Florence Marie Roberts, A. L. Smith, 
W. R. Sysson, W. J. Scales, H. E. Stout, 
C. R. Tucker, Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, 
James Thomson, W. F. Robinson, George 
B. Ritter, C. M. Whitney, Robert E. 
Weeks, T. L. Venning and Sarah Weaver. 

It was a very hard matter for the judges 
to award the prizes in the pictures sub- 
mitted to the Genre Competition. As it is, 
three Consolation prizes have been awarded 
to members whose work was specially 
good and of almost equal merit with that 
which won the regular prizes. 


ROBERT E. WEEKS 


H. F. ROBINSON SECOND PRIZE 


THIRD PRIZE — GENRE PICTURES 
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The Cructble 


THE QUANTITY OF DEVELOPER 


Only enough developer should be 
used to cover a plate as it lies in the tray. 
A small quantity will produce a more 
vigorous negative than a large quantity. 
Too much solution may cause uneven 
density or air-bells unless very carefully 
handled. Frequently this same fault 
produces an almost entire reduction of 
the silver in the plate emulsion, result- 
ing in an image of great density. In such 
cases the following clearing-solution will 
be found of advantage: 


ounces 
Ferrous sulphate .........-- 
Sulphuric acid 20 minims 


HOW TO FOCUS FOR MAXIMUM DEPTH OF 
FIELD 


When using a camera we are often de- 
sirous of focusing so as to obtain a max- 
imum depth of field, and we therefore 
give below a table showing what point to 
focus on so as to obtain this maximum. 

If we focus on any of the distances 
given in the table we shall find that half 
that distance is the nearest point in focus, 
and that any distance beyond the near- 
est point in focus is also in focus. 

The stops for which the table is con- 
structed are those usually marked on 
lenses of British make, and the table can 
be used for any lens whose stops are 
marked in the customary manner with 
the ratio values. 

The table is somewhat similar to that 
constructed by the illustrious Sir D. Sal- 
omons, of electric fame; but as neither 
his table nor that of Dr. J. J. Higgins gives 
stops f/4, f/32, nor the intermediate stops, 
f/5.65, £/11.313, and f/22.627, we think 
the table will prove to be of considerable 
value, as these stops are in constant use 
by photographers. 

In fitting a lens to a hand camera, the 
lens should be fixed for the distance given 


in the table under the heading of the 
largest stop the lens has, although it is 
still better if the lens is not at a fixed focus, 
but is fitted with a rack attachment for 
focusing. In the latter case we can al- 
ways put the lens at the fixed focus dis- 
tance for general use, and bring the rack- 
ing movement into use whenever it is re- 
quired for near objects. 

Table of Distances on which to focus 
so that all objects beyond half that dis- 
tance are in focus. Disc of confusion 
taken as 1-100th of an inch. Distances 
given in feet: 


Ratio Values Marked on Stops 
Focus F/4 | F/5.6| F/8 | F/11.3|F/16| F/22.6| F/32 


ae Distances on which to Focus for Maximum 
; Depth of Field, all beyond half these 
Distances being in Focus 

ins. ft ft ft. ft. | ft. ft ft 
3 19 13 9 a 3 
4 24 | 8) 5 
4-5| 42 30 2 | x6 II 8 6 
5 52 26 | 19 | 13 10 
5-5) | 45°| 32] | 26 | 8 
6 | 75 | @7 | | 53 10 
6.5] 88 62 44 | 31 22 | 16 Tl 
7 102 72 | §t | 36 | 26) x6 13 
8 | 133 | 94) 67/47 | 33 24 (17 
9 | 169 | 119 | 94/| 60 | 47 | 30 | 24 

10 208 | 147 | 104 | 74 52 | 37 a7 


With lenses such as the Unar lens of 
Zeiss it is necessary for accurate work to 
focus with the stop one will use for the 
exposure, but with symmetrical combi- 
nations such as the two-foci Protar lens 
of Zeiss it is not necessary.— English 
Amateur Photographer. 


A PRINTING HINT 


Bright light tends to reduce contrast, 
and for this reason hard negatives should 
be printed in sunlight. Weak negatives 
will retain all their strength if printed in 
the shade, or if in sunlight, under green 
glass or two or three thicknesses of tissue 
paper. 
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TESTS FOR HYPO 


These have already been given in a re- 
cent number of the Library series of The 
Practical Photographer but are here re- 
peated in a condensed form, as the mat- 
ter is one of considerable importance and 
frequent interest. 

(1) A five per cent solution of silver 
nitrate is added and the mixture heated: 
a brown or yellow precipitate. 

(2) A cold saturated solution of mer- 
cury bichloride: a white precipitate or 
milky appearance. 

(3) To starch solution, add a few drops 
of ten per cent solution of potassium iodide 
containing iodine, yielding the familiar 
blue iodide of starch: the color is dis- 
charged by hypo. 

(4) A solution of potassium perman- 
ganate and caustic potash or soda: hypo 
discharges the pink color. 

(5) Hydrogen is evolved by hydro- 
chloric acid and zinc in the hypo-sus- 
pected solution: if present, hydrogen sul- 
phide is formed and its presence indicated 
by the usual lead acetate paper. 

(6) A solution of potassium ferricy- 
anide is added; to this is added a solution 
of ferric chloride: hypo indicated by green 
coloration. For details of these tests the 
reader may turn to The Practical Pho- 
togra pher. 


STAINS ON P. O. P. 


The photographer is frequently troubled 
with brown stains on the clear part of his 
P. O. P. post-cards and prints, after 
toning and fixing, but is unable to find 
out the reason. A mere trace of iron in 
the water, or the least rust in the wash- 
ing-bowl are sufficient to account for it. 

A very good, if it be not the only, way 
to remove these stains is to soak a piece 
of cotton wool in moderately strong am- 
monia (one part ammonia, .880 to three 
parts water), and with it gently rub the 
offending mark until it is removed, taking 
care not to injure the film. It is best to 
do this when the print is dry. 

The method is very useful also for 
cleaning P. O. P. which has become 
stained through prolonged keeping.— 
Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHING STATUES AND MONU- 
MENTS 

Photographing statues and monu- 
ments furnishes an excellent opportunity 
for specializing if the worker cares for 
that sort of thing. Objects of this kind 
are usually in open places such as squares 
and parks, where there is comparatively 
no restriction as to the focal length of the 
lens, as is often the case in ordinary archi- 
tectural work. In order to get the most 
pleasing perspective it is therefore de- 
sirable to use a lens of longer focus than 
usual and choose a point of view at some 
distance from the object, preferably at a 
slight elevation from the surroundings 
if the monument happens to be tall. A 
long-focus rectilinear lens is best suited 
to the work, but if one possesses an anas- 
tigmat one of the single combinations 
may be used quite successfully if stopped 
down to about f/22.6. The surroundings 
must be given careful attention, especially 
the background, which is usually sky. 
The importance of this becomes evident 
after a moment’s thought, for if a white 
statue is photographed against a blue sky 
both appear white in the print and there 
is not sufficient contrast. Cloudy days 
are therefore better for this work, and 
orthochromatic plates should be used 
for the best results. It will be found that 
the clouds take pleasing forms and furnish 
an admirable background. Not only this, 
but if the subject happens to be a statue 
the rounding, modeling, softness and de- 
tail will be much improved. Direct sun- 
light always throws unpleasant shadows 
under the eyes, nose and chin, and so 
the worker must choose a point of view 
and a suitable lighting with all the care 
and study which a portrait artist gives 
his sitter. Dark statues, such as bronzes, 
appear to better advantage against a 
lighter background, such as blue sky, or, 
better still, fleecy white clouds. There 
are days when the sky is full of them, 
and then is the time to go bronze-hunting, 
fully equipped with orthochromatic plates 
and a ray filter. Find the proper point 
of view and wait until the sun is obscured 
for a moment by one of the many clouds, 
so as to secure good modeling. 
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The Filter 


BRIEF BUT TO THE POINT 


The following telegrams recently passed 
between a dealer and a customer: 

Photographer.— ‘‘Please ship at once 
a case of plates.” 

Dealer.— ‘‘Can’t ship until last case is 
paid for.” 

Photographer.— ‘‘Cancel order. Can’t 
wait so long.” 

TRIALS OF POVERTY 

Artist (to landlord).— “I can’t pay my 
rent, but I can give you a lot of can- 
vases as security.” 

Landlord.— “All right; I ’ll take them 
if you have not painted on them.”— 
Familie-Journal. 

BOTH DEPARTED 


John Inglis, the crop expert, of Minne- 
apolis, had been describing to a reporter 
some of his forecasting methods. 

‘Simple methods give always the best 
results. You know the story of the parlor- 
maid and the two young men? Well, a 
certain clever parlor-maid hurried to her 
young lady one evening and said breath- 
lessly: 

Miss Fanny, both of them young 
gents you are engaged to has called, and 
they ’re in the parlor together, and, some- 
how, they ’ve found out you ’ve been false 
to each, and it looks to me as if there ’s 
going to be some terrible trouble.’ 

“* “What shall Ido? What shall I do?’ 
Miss Fanny moaned, as her powder-puff 
dropped from her nerveless fingers. 

“* *T ll fix it,’ said the clever maid, after 
a moment of deep thought. ‘Ill go and 
say you ’re crying your eyes out because 
your pa has lost all his money. Then you 
can keep the one what stays.’ 

“* *Good, good!’ Miss Fanny cried. 

“The maid withdrew. Some minutes 
passed. Then she returned with a scared, 
awed face. 

“ ‘Both gents is gone,’ she said.” — Ex- 
change. 


IT WAS ‘TIGHT’? CAME OUT 


Back in the eighties one of our Chelsea 
celebrities was “Tight”? Howe, always 
looking for a chance to perform deeds of 
valor, always boasting of his courage, 
and really having more sand than judg- 
ment. 

With “Tight” could always be found 
a semi-sporting element, knowing there 
would be ‘‘something doing.” One night 
in passing a saloon where there was a 
great deal of noise “‘ Tight”’ halted his ad- 
mirers and said, “Boys, stay right here, 
and I’ll go in there and throw ’em all 
out, and one of you count ’em as they 
come.”” In he went. In a few minutes 
out came a man through the window, 
sash, glass and all, and one of the crowd 
yelled with all his might, “One.” 

From the gutter came “‘Tight’s” voice, 
saying, “Stop counting! Stop counting, 
you d— fool; it’s me that came out.”— 
Boston Herald. 

HE FOUND THE HOLE FIRST 

There are times when differences of 
rank do not count, and an Irish soldier 
is said to have chanced upon one of them 
during the late war in Cuba. He was 
discovered by the sergeant of his com- 
pany in a hole, well out of the way of even 
a stray shot, when he should have been 
engaged in active service. 

“Get out of that hole!’”? commanded 
the sergeant sternly. “‘Get out quick!” 

The broad Irish face looked up at him, 
with stubborn resistance written on every 
feature. 

“You may be me superior officer,” he 
said boldly, ‘but all the same Oi ’m the 
wan that found this hole fir-rst!”’ 


STILL STRANGERS 


Alice.— ‘‘Were you introduced to him 
the first time you saw him?” 
Dolly.— “No. The first time I saw 


him was when the car lurched, as I was 
standing up, and I sat down in his lap.” 
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THIRD AMERICAN SALON 


WE wish again to announce that all entries for 
the Third American Photographic Salon must 
be in the hands of local jurors by Oct. 30, 1906. 
For full particulars see the September PHoto- 
ERA. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY 

THE Fifty-first Exhibition of the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society opened in London, England, 
September 19, and will continue until October 
27. It is, by general consensus of opinion, the 
finest and most representative collection uf pho- 
tographs ever shown in London —a distinct 
step in advance, particularly in the Pictorial 
Section, although elsewhere there is certainly 
no drop in the high standard of excelience, and 
possibly an advance has been made. Compar- 
isons with the Salon are inevitable, and the opin- 
ion seems to be that the Royal is an exhibition 
of photographs, the Salon of photographers; 
that the Salon excels in decorative art, but that 
the work of the Royal has a better claim for 
recognition among the fine arts. 

In the pictorial section, 276 pictures, 32 more 
than last year, were hung. As the entry was 
unusually large this year and fully 75 per cent 
were rejected, those who were more fortunate 
may well congratulate themselves. About 80 
pictures are from Europe and America, which 
is represented by such names as Samuel Holden, 
Dudley Hoyt, Pirie Macdonald, Louis Fleck- 
enstein, Katherine Bingham, Hana Robinson, 
Jeanne Bennett, Adelaide Hanscom, Belle John- 
son and W. H. Porterfield. 

There are only a few examples of color pho- 
tography and the subjects would have been 
better in monochrome, which goes to show that 
artistic color photography cannot be obtained 
until pure pigments are to be had. 

That portion of the exhibition devoted to 
technical and scientific photography is espe- 
cially interesting, perhaps better and more rep- 
resentative of the many applications to which 
photography may be put than at any previous 
exhibition. Various collections by men well 
known in their respective professions show the 
application of photography to jurisprudence, 
both civil and criminal; to the study of insect, 
bird and animal life; to astronomical movements 
and conditions; to the study of electric dis- 
charges; to spectrum analysis; to the study of 
light rays; and to photo-micrography. 


THE LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


THE Fourteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
Photographic Salon, conducted by members of 
the Linked Ring, opened September 14 and 
will continue until October 27. As the number 
of prints hung so artistically by Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, 184 in all, is 70 less than a year ago, 
one might be led to hope that there would be a 


higher average of merit; but such does not seem 
to be the case. While the exhibition is very 
commendable and there is no lowering of the 
high standard set last year, the best-known 
workers have done nothing to better their rep- 
utation, with the exception of A. Horsley Hin- 
ton, while the real attractions in many cases are 
credited to lesser known names. Nothing this 
year was distinctly wonderful or startlingly bad, 
and although there were no pictorial eccentric- 
ities, some prints were so obviously supple- 
mented by hand work that one begins to wonder 
where such work may legitimately begin or 
leave off, and still be accepted as photographic. 
Undoubtedly the sensation of the Salon is “Le 
Penseur” by Alvin Langdon Coburn, mentioned 
individually elsewhere in this issue. Of variety 
there was an abundance in subject and treat- 
ment, ranging from the delicate and dainty 
prints of children and flowers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadby to the bolder style of Mr. Hollyer’s por- 
trait of A. Horsley Hinton. 

Among the many English and European pic- 
torialists who contributed distinctive work were 
A. Horsley Hinton, Alexander Keighley, J. 
Craig Annan, Mr. and Mrs. Cadby, Charles 
Job, Reginald Cragie, Robert Demachy, C. 
Puyo, R. Duehrkoop, Mrs. G. A. Barton, S. G. 
Kimber, J. M. Whitehead, F. Benedict Herzog, 
Eldorado Garrone, Ernst Mueller, F. J. Mor- 
timer and others. 

Evidently this was not an American year, for 
such workers as Stieglitz, Stiechen, White, Day, 
Abbott, Eickemeyer, and Henneberg refrained 
from sending exhibits, while Mrs. Kasebier, 
Alvin Langdon Coburn, Cavendish Morton, 
Frederick Haven Pratt, Jeanne Bennett and Ad- 
elaide Hanscom were each represented by nota- 
ble work. 


COBURN AT THE LONDON SALON 


FEw men in the field of art have risen to fame 
more rapidly than Alvin Langdon Coburn, the 
young American photographer whose genius for 
impressionistic camera studies has taken the 
Londoners by storm, dazzling them by his un- 
usual gifts. Although the English glory in their 
Annans, Hintons, Jobs, Keighleys, Callands and 
Cadbys, all pictorialists of the highest order, they 
seem not to have developed a type of photogra- 
pher of the peculiar artistic bent of Mr. Coburn. 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw was quick to grasp 
the subtle, fanciful art of Mr. Coburn, and the 
two personalities were soon attracted to each 
other. The playwright’s admiration of his 
friend’s individuality as a photographer found ex - 
pression in an appreciation from his pen, which 
appeared in the catalogue of the exhibition of 
the Royal Photographic Society last February, 
and which it was the privilege of the PHoto-ERA 
to reprint in full a month later. Among several 
remarkable portraits now on exhibition at the 
Photographic Salon, Mr. Coburn shows Mr. 
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Shaw in the attitude of ‘“‘Le Penseur,” a cele- 
brated statue standing near the Pantheon, Paris. 
This photograph has created a profound sensa- 
tion, provoking heated discussions among art- 
ists and laymen. It represents Mr. Shaw in the 
‘altogether,’ but is excusable on the ground 


ALVIN LANGDON COBURN 


that it is done in the interest of art. The pose is 
well known. ‘The Thinker,” a nude figure, is 
sitting, with one hand clasping the knees, the 
other supporting the head, heavy with profound 
meditation. Against a sombre background is the 
living statue in half-lights, and, though lacking 
the vividness of flesh-tones, the effect is that of a 
live man, posing as marble. 


THE BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITION 


THE Birmingham Photographic Society, affili- 
ated with the Royal Photographic Society, will 
hold its Twenty-Second Annual Exhibition at 
the Galleries of the Royal Society of Artists, 
New Street, Birmingham, Feb. 23 to March 2, 
1907. 

There are three open classes, as follows: (1) 
pictures, any subject or size; (2) lantern-slides; 
(3) scientific photographs. 

Silver and bronze medals will be awarded in 
each class. The decision of the judges will be 
final, and they have power to withhold awards in 
any class if the merit of the work is insufficient. 

There are no entry fees, and it is the desire of 


the management to make this exhibition as inter- 
national in character as possible, which means 
that America must be well to the fore, and we 
trust that PHoto-ERA readers will do their share. 


REGULATIONS. 

1. The Selection Committee reserves full 
power to accept or reject any picture. All the 
entries will, however, pass before the judges. 

2. Every entry must be correctly described on 
the prepared Entry Form, which is to be re- 
turned to the Honorary Secretary not later than 
Feb. t, 1907, addressed to Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 
Norwich Union Chambers, Congreve St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 

3. Pictures must be received not later than 
Feb. 1, 1907, in order to allow time for selection, 
and framing of those accepted. They must be 
sent to the same address. Carriage both ways 
must be paid by the exhibitor. 

4. Exhibits from abroad must be mounted, 
but need not be framed. Full particulars for 
identification must be written on the back of the 
mount. 

5. Lantern-slides must be standard English 
size, 3} x 3}. They will be judged by limelight. 
In packing, the name of the exhibitor, and the 
number of slides the box contains must appear 
on the outside of the box. Title and the exhibi- 
tor’s name must also be on each slide. 

6. Exhibits must be the unaided work of the 
exhibitor (except mounting and framing). Any 
breach of this rule involves liability to rejection. 

7. Ten per cent commission will be deducted 
by the society on all sales effected. 

8. Every possible care is taken of work sent in, 
but the society cannot accept responsibility for 
loss or damage. 

For further information address Mr. Lewis 
Lloyd, Honorary Secretary, Norwich Union 
Chambers, Congreve St., Birmingham, England. 


HARCOURT SEPIA PLATINUM 


Messrs. Curtis and Cameron of Boston now 
offer for sale the same quality of sepia platinum 
paper, of their own coating, which has made 
their famous Copley Prints so justly prized by 
all lovers of the beautiful. This paper is known 
as ‘Harcourt Sepia.” Evenness of product, 
beautiful richness of tone and simplicity of man- 
ipulation are its chief characteristics, and special 
mention should be made of the fact that the 
paper is intended for cold development in a plain 
oxalate bath, no sepia solution or mercury be- 
ing used. Two grades are furnished: smooth 
and medium rough; and before this magazine 
reaches our readers these surfaces may also be 
had in black as well as sepia. 

That ‘Harcourt Sepia’”’ merits high praise is 
shown by its immediate success and the immense 
demand for it. Samples are sent without charge, 
and correspondence is invited with photogra- 
phers and others interested. 
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UNIQUE EXPERIENCE OF E. S. CURTIS 


Mr. E. S. Curtis, whose photographs illus- 
trating the life of the American Indian have won 
for him world-wide celebrity, and to aid whose 
work in this important field J. Pierpont Morgan 
contributed the sum of seventy-five thousand 
dollars, recently passed through an unique expe- 
rience. He has been initiated into the Order of 
the Snake by the Hopi Indians in the State of 
Washington. It is stated that he is the first white 
man to take the vows of that mystic order. For 
nine days and nights he was confined in an illy- 
ventilated underground cell and subjected to 
severe tests of courage and endurance, accom- 
panied by many ceremonies, during which the 
mysteries were explained to him. He states that 
one hundred and fifty snakes were used in the 
course of the initiation. The Indians handled 
them with perfect immunity. 

As to the great task Mr. Curtis has set him- 
self, viz., to preserve, by means of photography, 
a permanent record of the customs and charac- 
teristics of a dying race, it is pleasing to state 
that it is progressing rapidly and satisfactorily. 
Mr. Curtis has spent the past five months in the 
field, among the tribes of Arizona and New 
Mexico. After a brief visit to his home in Seattle 
in October, our energetic friend returns to 
Southern Arizona, where, for the next three 
months, he will continue his photographic rec- 
ord work. President Roosevelt is deeply inter- 
ested in the labors of Mr. Curtis and has written 
an appropriate introduction to the publication 
on the American Indian — an édition de luxe — 
which Mr. Curtis is preparing, and the interest 
in which is steadily on the increase 


THE KODAK EXHIBITIONS 


PROBABLY nothing which the Eastman Kodak 
Company has done to advertise its enormous 
business can compare in importance of results 
with the exhibitions and lectures which are be- 
ing given under its direction in the large cities 
of the country. At the present time the East 
is being favored with these entertainments, 
which by their scope and excellence are doing 
much to increase practical interest in photog- 
raphy among the people. After a brief and suc- 
cessful season at Worcester, Mass., the Kodak 
Exhibition opened in Boston, at Copley Hall, 
for two weeks. The three hundred framed pic- 
tures, varying in size from the postal card to a 
forty-inch bromide enlargement, though mostly 
of the latter class of print, were displayed upon 
the walls of the hall, and included views taken 
from every quarter of the globe, and wherever 
it is possible to use a Kodak. 

Although the Eastman Company has un- 
equalled facilities for procuring photographs 
from all parts of the civilized world, the collec- 
tion of prints shown at the Kodak Exhibition 
en tour is remarkable for variety, beauty and 


technical merit. As our readers are tolerably 
familiar with the possibilities of photography 
as here illustrated, it is unnecessary to enumerate 
the various subjects which the camera has suc- 
cessfully treated. It is sufficient to say that every 
field has been adequately covered. As a means 
of education, the Kodak Exhibition has been a 
brilliant success. The popular feature of this 
splendid enterprise, however, was the daily 
illustrated lecture on photography delivered in 
the exhibition hall by Dr. Joseph K. Dixon, an 
educated and refined gentleman, a man of deep 
learning and extensive travel, and an expert 
photographer. His discourses, always intensely 
interesting and instructive, held the attention of 
the audience to the end. The tenor of the press 
on the subject of every feature of the Eastman 
Company’s touring entertainment was highly 
complimentary. This, together with the im- 
mense throngs of the most intelligent people 
which have been crowding into Copley Hall 
from morning till night, is proof abundant of 
the utmost success of the Kodak Exhibition. 
The educational side of this feature is partic- 
ularly to be commended, and its value to the 
public can hardly be estimated, aside from the 
fact that an interested public is freely admitted 
to the exhibition and the lectures. The credit 
for this enterprise, as novel as it is expensive, 
is entirely due to the generosity and public spirit 
of George Eastman, the head of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, who, while identified as an 
eminently successful manufacturer, may well 
be regarded as a public benefactor. 


ANNUAIRE GENERAL ET INTERNATIONAL DE LA 
PHOTOGRAPHIE, POUR L’ANNEE DE_ 1906. 
Roger Aubrey, editor, and Plon-Nourrit & 
Co., Paris, publishers. Large octavo, cloth. 
Price six francs, net. 

Although tardy in appearance, this French 
photographic annual, now in its fifteenth year, is 
a welcome addition to photographic literature. 
In its make-up it evidences an individuality 
distinctly French. While not a few of the illus- 
trations impress one as charmingly ingénue — 
as feature a work published in Paris — the large 
majority are profoundly serious, and many of 
them are eminently artistic. Thus the volume 
is embellished with landscapes and genre stud- 
ies by such well-known French pictorialists as 
René Le Bégue, Albert Regad (“Return from 
the Fields”), A. Malle, C. Puyo (‘ Milking- 
Time’’), Robert Demachy, Mlle. C. Laguarde, 
J. H. Seeberger (‘Morning Fog”), Mme. Bin- 
der-Mestro, A. Marguery (“Old Rouen”), 
Comte de Clugny (‘In the Grotto”), De Launay, 
E. Adelot (“Birches”), A. Nourrit and Fréd. 
Boissonnas. The text is a veritable mine of in- 
formation, articles on the scientific side of pho- 
tography predominating. The contents is clas- 
sified as follows: Part One —- review of the year, 
optics and chemistry, and photographic proc- 
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esses, scientific, artistic and industrial; Part 
Two — miscellaneous; Part Three — photo- 
graphic optics and chemistry; diverse informa- 
tion; photographic formulas; printing of pos- 
itives, and miscellaneous recipes; Part Four — 
photographic societies in France, with a list of 
the full membership of each, followed by a com- 
plete list of societies and clubs, as well as pho- 
tographic periodicals — annuals, monthlies and 
weeklies — throughout the world; Part Five — 
commerce and industries. L. 

athet contributes an invaluable illustrated 
paper on photo-micrography, besides review- 
ing the achievements in photographic optics and 
chemistry of the past year. Color-photography 
is explained by Léon Vidal. G. Marsechal in- 
vestigates all manner of up-to-date photographic 
apparatus, from the cumbersome studio outfit 
to the lightest snap-shot camera, not omitting 
the most improved apparatus for motion-pic- 
tures. An illustrated article on “Photography 
of the Electric Spark,” by G. H. Niewenglowski, 
is of exceptional interest, and the results achieved 
in this branch of photography by this eminent 
investigator will, doubtless, prove of consider- 
able scientific value. The experiences of Paul 
Pléneau in the Arctic regions also form the sub- 
ject of an attractive article, the numerous ac- 
companying photographs being of unusual 
merit. This will give an idea of the high char- 
acter of the French annual as a source of pho- 
tographic knowledge. To the regular practi- 
tioner, as well as to those in search of the sci- 
entific possibilities of the art, in its many various 
branches, we do not hesitate to commend this 
voluminous work of French experts. 


A NEW RULING-MACHINE 


PROCEsS work some years ago took possession 
of magazines and newspapers, and it was sup- 
posed that wood-engraving was a thing of the 
past. The wood-engravers were mostly absorbed 
by process-engraving establishments, and were 
employed in trimming and retouching photo- 
engraved plates. The public looked upon the 
art of the wood-engraver as something belonging 
to the past generation, and imagined that in a 
few years it would be counted among the lost 
arts. 
Fortunately, there were a few conservatives, 
and all the wood-engravers did not go out of 
business, in spite of the small encouragement 
they received. Recently a change has been going 
on in public opinion. People are awaking to the 
fact that while process work has a large field all 
to itself, and while it is unapproachable in that 
field, it has certain limitations, and cannot take 
the place of the wood block. Wood-engraving 
also has a field of its own, and because of certain 

culiar advantages which are unique, it has in 
its way no rivals. Artistically, it holds a place 
shared only by the mezzotint. Its effects are 
produced by putting white upon a black ground; 


that is, as the engraver works he cuts away what 
would otherwise be black. This is the opposite 
of what is done in making a pen or wash draw- 
ing, where the artist is constantly adding black 
to his design. Of course the process block is 
merely a reproduction of his work. Pen draw- 
ings are particularly weak and light in effect be- 
cause the work is done in the blackest of ink; 
there is an inherent difficulty in obtaining 
strength in this mode of drawing. Wood also 
has another advantage in the use of a white as 
well as a black line. Properly handled, the wood 
block presents almost unlimited possibilities to 
the artist. When to these artistic features we add 
certain commercial advantages of the greatest 
importance, we get a glimpse of the reason why 
wood still persists. The engraved line is sharp, 
clean, and has smooth sides, nearly vertical, 
which reproduce perfectly by electrotype, and 
without any difficulty. So perfect is the repro- 
duction that no one ever dreams of using the 
wood block in the printing-press. The printing- 
surface is perfect, and has ample depth, which 
gives another point of advantage. The woodcut 
is at its best upon uncalendered paper, and with 
ordinary paper, ink and printing still produces 
clean, vigorous impressions. It gives the printer 
the least trouble. It is not a matter of wonder 
that renewed attention is now being given to the 
art. Wood-engravers are busy, and there is 
really a revival of business among them. 

We have mentioned these facts to explain to 
our readers the appearance of a new engravers’ 
ruling-machine, the Royle-Richards, a catalogue 
of which is just at hand. On the death of Mr. 
Richards, the firm of John Royle & Sons came 
into possession of all his papers, drawings and 
patterns of the ruling-machine. They have re- 
designed it, added new features, and by means 
of modern machinery have vastly improved the 
workmanship, making a new instrument of it. 
The catalogue is a large and handsome piece of 
book-making from the University Press. There 
are two half-tones; the remainder of the cuts, 
nearly forty in number, are from electrotypes of 
woodcuts. The subjects are all mechanical, ex- 
cept those devoted to illustrating the tints and 
line work which the machine can produce. Some 
sixty different tints, lines and combinations are 
shown, and these appear to be only a fraction of 
the possible varieties. The work produced is so 
varied that ‘‘Engraving-machine” suggests it- 
self as its proper name. Some of the engravings 
of complicated machines were made with only a 
trivial amount of hand work. The machine is 
really indispensable to the wood-engravers. 

From the examples that have been given, it 
appears that it would be extremely useful to the 
process workers for backgrounds, skies, flat tints 
and many other effects. Certainly when hand 
tooling is used to any extent, the machine, in the 
hands of a man who cared to make the most of it, 
would become invaluable. It can work upon 
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THE GROUND 
GLASS IMAGE 


Amounts to nothing unless it be repeated and made per- 
manent in the negative. This he be done by using 


Hammer’s Orthochromatic Plates 


OLA 


— TRADE MARK~ 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF. 


Color sensitive, in the highest possible degree they in- 
terpret reds, blues, yellows and intermediate colors in 
their true relations to the blacks and whites. Extremely 
rapid, they are unequalled for studio or out-of-door 
work. Rich in silver, they give back full details, brillian 

and roundness. Do you ask for more? Other cool 
for special requirements. Send for Hammer's little 


book. Free for the asking and worth double the price. 


Hammer Dry Plate Company 
Saint Louis Missouri 


After Sha vin’ 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use 

it also. It is Antiseptic, and 

will prevent any of the skin dis- 

eases often contracted. A posi- 

tive relief for Chapped Hands, 

Chafing, and all afflictions of 

the skin. Removes all odor of perspiration. 

Get Mennen’s — the original. Sold every- 

where, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH 


THE 


CORRECT WAY.’’ 


For Pictures x 5%. 


Hawk-Eye 


A Companion worth having: Capable of 
making records of value. 
Daylight loading—superb lens—accurate shutter—every 


adjustment. 


Price, 


= §$20.2° 


BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Put up in jars and in tubes 
—Dries very quickly — 
Never discolors the print — 
Corners will not curl — Put 
up in bulk for large users. 


IF YOUR STOCK HOUSE DOES NOT 
carry LEPAGE’S, write us aNnD 
WE WILL SEE THAT YOU ARE SUPPLIED 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


LEPAGE’S GLUES & PASTE 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For Photo-Engravers 


PA Page's is recognized everywhere 
aay as the only glue to be used in 
Process-Work. 

Sample of Photo-Paste mailed for 
IO cents. 


RUSSIA CEMENT CoO. 


201 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


| RUSSia “co 


q 
THE LARGEST CONSUMERS 


AND LEADING DEALERS BUY 


AGFA 


PRODUCTS, AND “THERE MUST BE A EASO 
CONVINCE YOURSELF 


TRY 


Agfa Metol Agfa Amidol Agfa Rodinal 
Agfa Ortol Agfa Eikonogen Agfa Intensifier 
Agfa Glycin Agfa Reducer Agfa Pyro 
AGFA BLITZLICHT 


(The Best and Safest Flash-Powder Known) 
BERLIN ANILINE WORKS, 213-215 Water St., New York 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


wood, copper, zinc, brass, and for the wax process 
can do any of their ruling work. The steel-en- 
graver will find it useful in working through etch- 
ing-grounds. The accuracy of the machine is 
great. Parallel lines may be ruled as fine as 4,320 
per inch. On full-size machines the circle can be 
divided into 129,600 parts. Smaller machines 
divide the circle into 64,8co parts. This is a 
number sufficiently great for all practical pur- 

ses. The real advantage of these very fine 
graduations is not in the fact that one ever wishes 
to make use of such fine rulings, but because by 
the use of them almost any subdivision of the 
inch may be obtained with an even number of 
teeth. 

The catalogue is well worth the attention of 
any one connected with the engraving business. 
It is intended for free distribution, and can be 
obtained upon application. 


A MEDAL FOR VOIGTLAENDER 


AT a recent convention of the German Photog- 
raphers Association, held at Breslau in August, 
1906, an exhibition of photographic lenses and 
cameras made by the Voigtlender & Son Op- 
tical Company was awarded the first prize, a 
gold medal. 

It is needless for us to state that the goods 
manufactured by this house are so well known, 
not only in Europe, but in the United States, that 
it is no surprise to us to learn that the award was 
made in their favor. The American branch of 
this firm is located at 137 West 23d St., New 
York City. Any information on the subject of 
photographic lenses wil! be cheerfully given upon 
request. 


THE NEW GOERZ CORPORATION 

On September 8th the United States branch 
offices and factory of the Optische Anstalt C. P. 
Goerz, A. G. in Berlin, were incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York. The busi- 
ness will continue under the style of C. P. Goerz 
American Optical Company, 52 East Union 
Square, New York, with a branch office in the 
Heyworth Building, Chicago, in charge of Frank 
Benson. Messrs. Telgman and Torka remain 
general agents for the Pacific coast. 

This step has been rendered necessary by the 
steady and remarkable development of business. 
It was felt that a time had come when nothing 
but complete autonomy would allow the firm to 
adequately forward its interests and those of its 
customers. 

The manufacturing plant will be greatly in- 
creased, and the scope of manufacture extended. 
The greatest attention will be given to the prompt- 
est possible delivery of all orders. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the same standard of excellence 
which has always characterized all Goerz prod- 
ucts, and has given them their world-wide repu- 
tation, will be jealously maintained. It will be 
the endeavor of the new corporation to remain 


strictly up to date in every respect, and no eftort 
will be spared to give customers the very best 
quality of goods that money and painstaking 
effort can procure. 

The new American company is capitalized at 
$110,000, and the management remains as he- 
fore; viz., C. P. Goerz, president; J. Rinnebach, 
first vice-president; L. J. R. Holst. who has been 
at the head of the American branch for a number 
of years, second vice-president and general man- 
ager; Otto Goerz, a brother of C. P. Goerz, secre- 
tary; and Gerhard Schmidt, treasurer. Mr- 
A. K. Boursault, to whom credit is due for the 
attractive advertising and handsome catalogues 
of the Goerz products, will continue as adver- 
tising manager. Fred Schmidt is superintendent 
of the American factory, while Oscar Chouinard 
and Will Lussier are the traveling representa- 
tives. 

Herr Commerzienrath C. P. Goerz, the presi- 
dent of the American company, is a fine type of 
the successful, democratic German business 
man. Lens-making has assumed vast propor- 
tions in Germany, and the Goerz factory is prob- 
ably the largest in that country, being capitalized 
at five million marks (nearly a million dollars) 
and employing nearly two thousand men. There 
are branch establishments in various countries, 
and new factories have been opened recently at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. Counting those in 
all the branches, over 2,500 persons are employed 
by Herr Goerz, who is in reality the proprietor 
of the German company as well as the auxiliary 
companies. As anastigmat lenses, binoculars, 
shutters, Anschutz cameras, gun-sights and sim- 
ilar optical instruments are manufactured, all of 
which are extremely popular, it is not surprising 
that the stock is paying 15 per cent dividends 
annually. 

A word should be said regarding the Goerz 
workmen, as they are unusually well provided 
for. Each, every year, receives a week’s vacation 
at full pay, and the Workmen’s Pension Fund 
has been given stock in the concern to the value 
of 200,000 marks. 


THE HYATT CATALOGUE 

WE feel justified in saying that Hyatt’s No. 17 
General Catalogue is not excelled for complete- 
ness, high standard of goods, introduction of 
modern photographic requisites and typograph- 
ical composition. 

This catalogue has been carefully edited, and 
arranged with great regard to the proper classi- 
fication of the goods, simplifying it for the con- 
venience of the purchaser. It is divided into 
many sections, each section being designated by 
main headings, followed by sub-headings. 

The cover, printed in double-tone Antique 
Bronze, representing an antique bronze shield, 
has been commented upon as a most striking, 
effective and forceful piece of work, at once im- 
pressing the reader and strengthening the con- 
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fidence already established by the careful, pains- 
taking service of this house since 1868. The illus- 
trations with the Diamo lens, a lens specially 
suitable for dark days and dark subjects, also 
the illustrations with Hyatt’s Special Portrait 
Lens, a lens for fine portraits, as well as the vari- 
ous illustrations for embellishment throughout 
the catalogue, is a departure from the beaten 
path. The complete Portrait and View Outfit 
Section is an eye-opener; never has such a de- 
sirable line of complete outfits been offered to 
the public; every detail is carefully looked after. 
The Background and Accessory Section is a 
revelation printed in double-tone Olive Ink, 
yielding the half-tone effects so necessary in 
background reproductions. The Card Stock — 
32-Page Section — offers the latest in staple and 
novelty mounts, printed in double-tone Eygptian 
Brown Ink, on heavy India Tint Stock, which is 
almost equal to submitting the actual sample 
mounts. 

This catalogue contains 240 pages, 7# x 
It-is a valuable book, and cannot be sent out 
broadcast, but the publishers are anxious that 
every photographer who is interested in this 
work, and who is a possible customer, should 
have one of these catalogues in his possession; 
therefore it will be sent on request, upon receipt 
of five two-cent stamps to cover the cost of for- 
warding, etc. Address H. A. Hyatt Supply Co., 
316-N. 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JAPINE PLATINOTYPE 


JAPINE Sepia Platinotype, mentioned in the 
September PHoTO-ERA, was introduced to the 
world at the 1906 Convention at Southampton, 
England, and created a profound sensation, as it 
did later at the National and New England Con- 
ventions in this country. The paper in question 
provides what many photographers have been 
intensely longing for; i.e., a sepia platinum print 
which, instead of having a dull surface, possesses 
the half glossy “egg-shell” surface met with in 
some carbon prints. 

Platinotype workers have often wished that 
the same effect which was apparent as the wet 
print lav in the washing-water could be retained 
by the dry print. This, in a large measure, is 
what the “Japine” paper effects, the shadows 
being not dull, but rich and lustrous. Moreover, 
the range of gradation has been considerably 
augmented, which may easily be proved by a 
careful. .comparison of prints taken on the old 
and the new papers. 

- When it is added that the printing latitude of 
“‘Japine”’ is.twice as great as that of ordinary 
Platinotype, and that its damp-resisting power 
is tenfold as great, it will be realized that there 
is likely to be a considerable popularity for this 
notable improvement of variation in platinotype 
printing. 

““Japine” Sepia will be furnished in two sur- 
faces, matt and glazed. 


NEWS 


ARISTO CARBON SEPIA PAPER 


SINCE the introduction of the Aristo Gold post- 
cards, a description of which was given con- 
siderable space in our columns last December, 
the high-grade material used in their make-up, 
the very simple manipulation and the beautiful 
results obtained, led a number of photographers, 
both amateur and professional, to request the 
American Aristotype Company to place on the 
market the same material in cut sizes, for por- 
traits and other views. To meet this urgent de-~ 
mand the American Aristotype Company has 
. decided to place this paper on the market under 
the name of Aristo Carbon Sepia. A price- 
list will be mailed on application to the Amer- 
ican Aristotype Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Through the courtesy of the American Aristo- 
type Company we have had an opportunity to 
give this new paper a thorough trial, and we do 
not hesitate to say that the extreme simplicity of 
the process, and: the beauty of the results ob- 
tained at so small an expense, place Aristo Car- 
bon Sepia in a class by itself, excelled by none. 
Procure a package of your dealer and be con- 
vinced. 


The guarantee of the Scientific Lens Com- 
pany, and their low prices for the United States 
Optical Company lenses advertised in this issue, 
will sell the lenses quickly. Send your order 
at once, or have a lens reserved for you, which 
will be done if you mention PHoTo-ERA. It is a 
rare chance to get a really good lens, for less 
than cost of manufacture. 


“The American Annual of Photography” for 
1907 has been announced by George Murphy, 
Inc., the exclusive sales-agents, and is promised 
to be better than ever. The book will contain 
over 300 illustrations in all, 24 of the full-page 
illustrations being in color, and the long list of 
interesting articles will be a distinct addition to 
any photographic library. The price is the same 
as usuai: paper cover, 75 cents; cloth-bound, 
$1.25. 


Plans are already being made for the Fifth 
Annual Boston Automobile and Power Boat 
Show, to be held at the Mechanics Building, 
March 9g to 16, 1907. This show promises to be 
the largest ever held in Boston, and application 
for space should be made at an early date to 
Chester I. Campbell, General Manager, 5 Park 
Square, Boston. 


The “Year-Book of Photography” for 1906 
may now be had of G. Gennert, New York and 
Chicago. The price is 50 cents; postage 12 cents 
extra. In addition to many fine illustrations, the 
hook contains a wealth of photographic infor- 
mation by well-known and able writers, inclu- 
ding an article on “Bromide Printing and 
Gaslight Paper,” by F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S. 
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The Carl Zeiss “'Tessar” F: 6.3 


\ LENS of those remarkable qualities 


which make it ideal for the all-round 
work of advanced amateurs. Can be readily 
fitted with standard shutter to any make of 
hand camera. Its reasonable price brings it 
within the reach of all who appreciate the possession of a perfect 
working outfit. Gives wonderful results at the highest speed. 
Write at once for complete illustrated catalogue of Zeiss Lenses. 


Sole Agent for the United States 
104 East 23d Street, New York City, U.S. A. 


RALPH J. GOLSEN_ 


“THE LENS MAN” “THE OUTFIT 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


ATTEND THE NEW BARGAIN LIST 
Illinois College of Photography (Sent on receipt of postal request.) 

A well-paying and delightful profession easily learned. You will find new features that will interest you, and all of them 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our students win cone 
vention prizes. Good positions secured for graduates. En- money savers. orders for supplies and apparatus shipped promptly 
dorsed by the Photographers’ Association of Illinois, and the 
International Association of Photo-Engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF re 910 Wabash Ave. 

L. H. BISSELL, Pres. ffingham, 
Conducted in Connection with the Bissell an of Photo-Engraving. 


72-74 WABASH AVE. 

CHICAGO 
Lone DISTANCE PHONE 


R OTOGRAPHI 


BARGAIN LIST 
ever to saved. 
Make money to-day sending 
stamp for st to the bes 
Photo Bargain House. 
Broadway Camera Exchange 


810 Broadway, New York. 


FOR RETOUCHING suy 
DIXON'S PENCILS 


Mention this Paper and Send |6c., Stamps, for Samples 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


[tT] THE FRANKLIN ENLARGING OUTFITS 


. f a Are weer t designed for rapid and convenient work. They are made for 4x 5, 
5x7,6 1-2 x8 1-2 and 8x 10 negatives aud sell from $24.00 upwards. They are 


arranged to use Electric, Acetylene, Welsbach and the Bright White Light and 
are in use by the United States Government, leading Colleges and the largest News- 
paper plants in the country. Send for list, also circulars of Photoscript for titling 
negatives and our Great Bargain List. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept.K, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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THE PLATINOTYPE > 


a Dear Sirs: Your new Japine Sepia Papers are great, never used anything 
better. Yours truly, J. ZWEIFEL.” (Dayton, Ohio.) 


_ NOTE. Professional Printers are given free instructions in printing Platinotype papers, including 
JAPINE. A few days or a week spent with us will be very beneficial to every printer who can come. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS Philadelphia, Pa. 


Polygraphisches Institut A.—G.| |] CAN SELL 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND ‘ 
Your Real Estate or Business 
‘epares artistic printed matter by hoto- hani 
half-tone, timescale process, zine etching, lithography, typography, NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
ete. Business cards, prospectuses, catalogues, booklets, advertise- 
ments, post-cards, posters, ete. ESTIMATES OF COST CHEER- Properties and Business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in all 
FULLY AND FREE. parts of the United States. Don't wait. Write to-day, describing 
: what you have to sell and give cash price on same. 
Bulletin Photogiob 
A richly illustrated German monthly magazine for amateurs, Size If You Wa nt to Buy 
1-2 x 12 1-2 inches, superb execution Subscription price to foreign 
countries, including postage, Mk. 6.50, or $1.60. Sample copy free on any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere, at any price, 
Tequest. Subscriptions may be sent to PHOTO-ERA or direct to the write me your requirements. I can save you time and money, 
publishers. 
POLYGRAPHISCHES INSTITUT DAVID P. TAFE, The Land Man 
A.-G., Ziirich, Switzerland 415 Kansas Avenue Topeka, Kans. 


Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Inks, Blacks and Colors 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 


Drawing-Board and Library Mucilage 


Office Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc., Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND | 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill- 
smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 


HIGGINS’ INKS AND ADHESIVES 
for home, office, studio and class work. They will be 
a revelation to you. At dealers generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 


Main Office and Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
New York Chicago London 
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AN INEXPENSIVE TOOL 


The Royle Shoot-Board is of inestimable worth to small establishments for squaring up and 
beveling half-tone plates. It does such work quickly and accurately. All the parts have been 
designed for ease in handling and rapidity in operation. It is one of those small tools always 
in demand in plants of limited output. Circular will be furnished on application. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson, N. J., U. S. A. 


CAMERISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

in NEW YORK 

You may SAVE MONEY $f ror picasure 

By Knowledge of “ Different 


™ Taught at the — or by Correspondence 
lan 


Illustrated Prospectus FREE 
POSTAL BRINGS IT 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


32 UNION SQ. NY. 


MILTON WAIDE 


METROPOLITAN 


LEXINGTON HOTEL 


Just off Broadway on 47th Street, West 
and Long Acre Square NEW YORK 


OPENED JAN. 1906 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 
Unsurpassed 
Apartments 
324 Rooms with 
Private Baths 


HIGH-CLASS, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL 
$1.50 PER DAY, AND UP 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Within Five Minutes’ Walk of EIGHT THEATRES 


SEND FOR SOUVENIR POSTAL-CARDS 


GEO. R. JONES SONS 
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VOIGTLAENDER SPECIAL LENSES 


FOR KODAKS 


DYNAR 


No. 3 SPECIAL 
6% in. Focus, f. 6 
For 3a F. P. K. 


$25.00 


COLLINEAR 


(IID 
No. 3 SPECIAL 
6% in. Focus, f. 6.8 
FOR 3a F.P.K. 


$30.00 


No new shutter required 
DOVBLE SPEED 


Lenses fit the 3a Kodak Shutter 
FINER DEFINIGION 


WRITE TO 


The Voigtlaender & Son Optical Co. 
129 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


Forona Cameras 


Famous for their Lens equip- 
ments and sound principles 
of construction. 
KORONAS 

have many advant en- 
yes their own, and they are 
made to suit every require- 
ment of photographic work. 


Sold by Anti-Trust dealers only and 
direct from the factory 


ONE LOOK 
THROUGH A 
TURNER-REICH 
PRISMATIC 
BINOCULAR 

brings conviction that an ordi- 


nary field-glass is a waste of 
money at any price. 


Gundlach-flanbattan Optical Co. 
765 Clinton Ave., So. Rochester, N. Y. 


Get a Cooke Anas- 
TIGMAT and you'll get 
perfect negatives if you 
handle the lens aright. 

You’ llsecure exquisite 
definition with the dia- 
phragm wide open, and 
your pictures will have 
that brilliance which 

_ makes your friends ask, 
Lens? ”’ 


Buy COOKE 
THE STUDIO 


CAMERA 
EXCHANGE 


As we are constantly receiving second-hand cameras and lenses 
inexchange for other 
goods, you | We Buy, Sell and Exchange | would do 
wellto write us 
your wants in that line, as we probably can supply them, and 
you will save money. Money back if desired. 


Send for Bargain List of Lenses 
Cc. W. SHEPARD, Studio Bidg., 110 Tremont St., Boston 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


NO MOISTURE. 


Mounting prints so that both print 
and mount will dry flat and stay flat 
has always been a troublesome 
problem, 

Many solutions have been offered, 
some of them fairly effective but entail- 
ing a great deal of extra labor and 
precaution, 

Just so long as moisture is a com- 
ponent part of the process, just so 
long will there be liability to warp 
and curl even when extra heavy 
mounts are used, and when thin 
mountings are employed, entire con- 
tact without warp or curl is impossible. 

Were it possible to dry all portions 
of the print and mount simultaneousiy, 
the tendency to warp and curl would 
be obviated, but as this is not possi- 
ble, the ordinary process of mounting 
must always present this objectionable 
feature. 

The dry mounting process solves 
the problem, print and mount are 
placed in contact instantly and as 
there is no moisture to be driven out 
the print and mount retain their nor- 
mal flat condition, irrespective of the 
thickness of either print or mount. 

Kodak Dry Mounting Tissue is the 
ideal mountant. The process—place 
a sheet of the tissue between print and 
mount, press for a moment with a hot 
iron, and there you are. 


WORTH MORE. 


Almost any ccmbination of metol, 
hydrochinon, or other reducing agent, 
and soda will develop a film or plate 
and produce a visible image, whether 
this image will be correct in gradation 
and free from fog is another story. 

The constituents of your developer 
and other formulas are of as much 
importance as those entering into the 
composition of your film or paper. 
For the best effect the chemicals must 


be pure and put together in propor- 
tions best suited to the particular film, 
plate or paper you are using. 

No one but the maker of the film, 
plate or paper can so well determine 
the exact proportions for best results, 
and no one else w#// have the same 
interest in seeing that the chemicals 
used ave pure and in the right pro- 
portion. 

To obtain chemicals of the necessary 
purity and strength oftentimes requires 
time and trouble, far more than in 
purchasing any grade to be had in the 
open market. It also costs money to 
employ the right man or men to 
properly judge and compound the 
chemicals. This is why some develop- 
ers and other preparations put up by 
the manufacturer of the film or paper 
cost more than others to be had in 
the market. 

They cost more because they are 
worth more to both yourself and the 
manufacturer, as your interests are 
identical, 


BE SURE. 


The short days are almost at hand 
—-still there is plenty of light for pic- 
ture making up to sun-down. 

One thing to remember, however, is 
that if the light appears as bright at 
four P. M. in October as it did iu July 
its actinic or photographic value is 
not nearly so great, and what would 
be the proper exposure for that hour 
in July would be far too little in 
October. 

There are many instances where 
you must, to avoid motion, make the 
shortest possible exposure—here is 
where the speed of the film you are 
using cuts a very great figure. There 
is only one film classed with the fastest 
plates and that is Eastman N, C. 
(See the new Photo Beacon Exposure 
Tables. ) 

Be sure your film is Eastman N. C. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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THE FOLDING POCKET 
TRIPOD ADAPTER No.1. 


This effective device will be wel- 
comed by every owner of one of the 
popular little 1 and 1A F. P. K’s. 
By its use the Kodak may be firmly 
attached to the tripod in either vertical 
or horizontal position and reversed 
without removal from the Adapter. 

Invaluable for time exposures during 
the short days or for interior work. 

Price, 75c. All dealers. 


PORTABLE 
DARK-ROOMS. 


Every once in a while we read of a 
new scheme for making a portable 
dark-room, constructed of most every- 
thing from an old umbrella frame to 
two by four scantling. Some you get 
into, others you stick your head into 
—a la ostrich, and others you look 
into—or try to. Some of them are 
practical, all of them bulky and at 
best a makeshift ; and none of them 
by any stretch of the imagination 
afford any aid in securing good results. 

There is but one device that takes 
the place of the dark-room and that is 
the Kodak Tank Developer. 

The Kodak Tank Developer not 
only renders the dark-room unneces- 


sary but in addition supplies the 
experience for the novice and abso- 
lutely prevents any accidents due to 
manual manipulation by either novice 
or expert. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that all exposures within the latitude 
of the film will yield negatives of equal 
printing value when developed in the 
Kodak Tank Developer and that 
individual manipulation during devel- 
opment is time wasted. 

The Kodak Tank Developer not 
only affords the best results, but 
allows you to develop your film in 
broad daylight and in comfort. 

The nearest Kodak deaier will 
cheerfully afford a practical demon- 
stration. 


ARTISTIC FLASHES. 


There is a Kodak Way out of every 
photographic difficulty. 

Many Kodakers are much interested 
in home portraiture but from business 
reasons find practically no time avail- 
able during the day to pursue this 
fascinating branch of Kodakery. 

The Kodak solution of this problem 
is the Eastman Flash sheet; as the 
flash sheet is not instantaneous, a soft, 
even light is afforded, doing away 
with the hard contrasts so often in 
evidence. 

In flash light portraiture as in every- 
thing else there is a dest way to do it. 
Mr. William S. Ritch a former ama- 
teur made such a success of flash sheet 
portraiture that he is now engaged in 
it professionally; his book Amateur 
Portraiture by Flashlight fully explains 
his exceedingly simple method for 
securing any lighting afforded by day- 
light with Eastman Flash Sheets, and 
with greater certainty as the flash light 
is always uniform and under control. 

Both the Eastman Flash Sheets and 
Amateur Portraiture by Flash light 
may be procured from your dealer. 
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